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THREE GOOD PRACTICES WHICH 
WILL AID THE WAR EFFORT... 


AND YOU 


! 
t 


1 Anticipate your shipping requirements well in advance 
and notify your railroad agent approximately how many 
livestock cars you will need and when you will need 
them. This assures you better service and aids the rail- 
road in placing the right number of cars at the right time 


so that everyone’s needs can be more nearly filled. 


To avoid inflation and to insure a speedier victory, buy 


war bonds with those extra dollars which usually go for 


luxuries. 


Market the SAFE WAY, through the CENTRAL 
MARKETS. Better prices are assured at Central Markets 
because concentrated buying power and wide demand 
insure profitable outlet. You can also aid the war effort 
by spacing your shipments to arrive on the market on 
various days of the week from Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, thereby conserving marketing and transporta- 
tion facilities and allowing for better handling by avail- 


able manpower. Your cooperation is appreciated. 


SHIP ‘EM TO 


KANSAS CITY and DENVER 
UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANIES 
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The Cutting Chute 


THE COVER 


A leg o’ lamb is not the usual Thanksgiv- 

ing fare, but most anyone should be thankful 
these days—any day, in fact—to sit down to 
ach a feast as that on our front cover. The 
: comes from the National Live Stock 
md Meat Board and the quotation from “The 
frst Thanksgiving,” by Alice Williams Broth- 
erton. 


* * * 


GASOLINE RATIONS FOR 
PROCURING FOOD 


0.P.A. provisions allowing special gasoline 
ations for procuring necessary food supplies 
have been amended to limit these rations 
fo persons who need them because they live 
lng distances from a market center, or be- 
cause of a personal or family emergency. 

Individuals who reside in remote areas and 
we unable to obtain their minimum nutri- 
tional requirement of fresh milk will be 
digible to receive extra ration points to pur- 
chase additional amounts of rationed meats. 
Previously extra meat and fat ration points 
were allowed for those living in out-of-the 
way places with little or no access to supplies 
of unrationed poultry, fresh fish or eggs. 


x * * 


WAREHOUSEMEN NEEDED 


Men with active and responsible experi- 
ence in the management of agricultural ware- 
houses are urged to apply to the United 
States Civil Service Commission for both 
supervisory and inspector positions. Applica- 
tions are not desired from persons now using 
their highest skills in war work. Announce- 
ment 271 for Agricultural Warehouse Man- 
ager and application forms may be obtained 
at first- and second-class post offices (ex- 
cept in the Commission’s regional headquar- 
ters cities, where they must be obtained 
at the Civil Service Regional Office), or from 
the Commission’s Washington office. 


* * * 


TRUCK REQUISITIONING POSSIBLE 


The Bulletin of the National Committee for 
Farm Production Supplies carried this item 
on October 20: 

“Officials of O.D.T. have pointed to the 
months ahead as the darkest period for high- 
way haulers. There is a limited production 
of vehicles, tires, and a lack of skilled drivers 
together with maintenance men while the 
volume of traffic to be carried is going up 
almost daily. To meet the vehicle shortage, 
requisitioning of motor trucks from non- 
essential industries for transport of essential 
war and civilian supplies appears as a strong 
possibility. 


* * * 


SHORT LUMBER SUPPLIES 


Lumber requirements for 1944 have been 
estimated at 33 billion board feet, while pro- 
duction is expected to reach about 32 billion 
board feet, a situation that will necessitate 
increased imports or new restriction on the 
less essential uses of the commodity. 
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ODAY half of all the Pullman 

cars and a third of all the rail- 
road coaches are busy carrying 
troops in special car and special 
train movements. 


With what equipment is left, the 
railroads must carry soldiers on 
furlough and people on war busi- 
ness. And at the same time haul 
1% million tons of freight a mile 
every minute, day and night. 

Altogether this adds up to a load 


more than twice as big as in the 
last war. 


This is the reason why everyone 
can’t “travel as usual.” It may be 
impossible to get a berth or even 
a seat. And where military traffic 
is heaviest, troop trains may delay 
your arrival. 


So think before you plan a trip. 
And if you have to go, please help 
in these four ways: Avoid travel 
peaks. Ask your ticket agent about 
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SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARy i 


the less crowded trains and the 
best days to take them. Cancel 
promptly. If your plans change, 
release your reservations at the 
earliest opportunity. Travel light. 
If possible limit your hand bag- 
gage to one piece. Other baggage 
can be checked. Tag all bags. Put 
your name and complete address 
on all luggage. It avoids mistakes 
and loss, 





December 10 
“CLOSING DATE’ FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


This year—when war traffic has first 
call on all shipping services—it is 
more important than ever to send 
your Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie 
them securely, address them right 
and get them started (to points in 
the United States and Canada) by 
December 10. 











BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 
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ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 














She Still Has 
“The Voice with 
a Smile” 


She’s a good soldier, doing 
a vital home-front war job as 
war calls keep her busier than 
ever. 


w 





She still has “The Voice with a Smile”’—even when 
the lights are thick on the Long Distance switchboard. 


With war calls crowding the wires, she appreciates 
your understanding cooperation. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 














ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 
Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 


and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union 


Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 

















ATTENTION! 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 





idaho Hide and 


A 
Tradition in 
3 Western 
Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 














Tallow Co. 





TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 





Highest market prices and a ~ 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP” 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 











CEILINGS ON WET CORN 
MILLING BY-PRODUCTs 


Specific dollars-per-ton ceiling prices fy 
wet corn milling by-products sold as anima) 
and poultry feeds were established on Octo. 
ber 15 by the Office of Price Administration 
at levels about $7 a ton above those prevail. 
ing under the prior “freeze” of prices 
these commodities at March, 1942, prices, 

Reasons cited for the action are: (1) the 
need to “bring prices for gluten feeds into 
proper and equitable relation to other feeds,” 
and (2) increased corn costs and other costs 
had resulted in a “squeeze” on a few of the 
eleven processors. 


SOFT WHEAT CEILING 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 6 


Effective November 6, the ceiling price on 
No. 2 red winter soft wheat will be $1.64% 
a bushel at St. Louis. There are 15 points 
that will be used as base points, with the 
Pacific Coast exempted from the order for 
the present. 


* * * 


MOTOR REPAIR PARTS 


A recent regulation by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation places the responsibility 
of locating repairs to fill operators’ orders 
bearing “certificate of emergency order,” 
If the required parts cannot be located in 
the vicinity in which the shortage occurs, the 
matter will be referred to the regional main- 
tenance specialist of the War Production 


Board, who will contract the parts-producers | 


direct. This more direct method of securing 
the necessary parts is expected to reduce the 
time trucks and other transportation equip- 
ment are kept off the road through the lack 
of a repair part. 
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DENVER PUBLIC LAND HEARING 


The previously postponed hearing by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
Surveys at Denver, Colorado, is now sched- 
uled for November 15 and 16, following a 
November 4th hearing at Reno, Nevada. 

The recent withdrawal of three million 
acres of public lands in southern Utah by 
the Department of the Interior will be the 
subject of a hearing in Salt Lake City some- 
time after the Denver conference. 


* * * 


H. R. 3424 


Representative Hagen of Minnesota intro- 
duced a bill on October 11 “to authorize pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to states and political 
subdivisions thereof in which real property 
has been acquired by the United States for 
military purposes, Indian lands, wildlife refu- 
ges, national forests, and national parks” 
since January 1, 1933. 

The payment provided under the bill 
would equal the “amount of taxes assessed 
against such real property and the improve- 
ments thereon for the fiscal year in which 
such property was acquired, by and on be- 
half of the United States.” 
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SLAUGHTER QUOTA 
SUSPENSION EXTENDED 


Suspension of quota limitations on the 
daughter of livestock has been extended for 
gnother month, to December 1, by the War 
food Administration. The original suspen- 
gon order, for September and October, ex- 

at midnight October 31. As under 
the original suspension, during November 
jicensed slaughterers will be permitted to 
gperate without quota limitations. 
* * cS 


CORN PRICES 


Maximum prices for white ear corn are 2% 
ents per bushel less than shelled yellow or 
white corn of like quality and grade, under a 
recent O.P.A. ruling. White snapped corn 
is 342 cents per bushel less. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will continue to 
pay the corn producer for any advances in 
the maximum price of corn, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 


* * co 


FREER USE OF WOOL COMING 


Official announcement is expected within 
the next few days that the War Production 
Board has removed the last restrictions on 
the use of wool for civilian purposes.. For 
several months it has been the policy of the 
Wool Section of the W.P.B. to grant all 
requests for increased allotments of wool. 
Final action in removing restrictions is due 
to increased supplies of foreign and domestic 
wool, and the desire of the Office for Civilian 
Requirements to increase the production of 
essential woolen goods, especially in snow 
suits, meltons, work shirtings and other low 
cost utility materials. 

* ¢ & 


CEILING PRICES FOR BURLAP BAGS 


Ceiling prices for new burlap bags were 
decreased slightly in the western part of 
the country by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on October 29 and increased slightly 
in the middle section and near ports of 
actual arrival of burlap. However, the gen- 
eral level of bag prices was not changed. 
The adjustments made offset abnormal 
charges in some sections due to freight. 

* * * 


RECORD SLAUGHTER 


Two new records for slaughter of live ani- 
mals at federally inspected meat packing 
plants were made during October, according 
to the monthly review of the livestock and 
Meat situation, issued November 1 by the 
American Meat Institute. 


It was the heaviest month’s slaughter on 
record for cattle, calves, and sheep and 
lambs. It was the heaviest October slaugh- 
ter on record for hogs—4,800,000 head—re- 
presenting a 15 per cent increase over Sep- 
tember of this year. 

The total of all dressed meats produced 
under federal inspection in October—1,518,- 
000,000 pounds—included an increase of 
142,000,000 pounds, or 12% per cent—-over 
September this year. The 137,000,000 pounds 
of lard produced in October represented a 
6 per cent increase over that produced in 
September. 
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Concentrated Spring Range* in FUL-O-PEP 
is nature’s richest combination of vita- 
mins, supplying many healthful benefits 
of fresh spring grass. 


FALL AND WINTER RANGE often fails to supply the essential 
vitamins that breeding flocks need. Even ordinary range sup- 
plements are usually lacking in necessary vitamins and miner- 
als. This fact is brought out clearly in a range feeding test 
conducted last winter with a large flock of ewes. 


HALF THE FLOCK received an ordinary high-protein range 
feed, while the other half was fed a ration fortified with un- 
jointed dehydrated cereal grass, the amazing vitamin ingredient 
contained in Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes. The ewes that 
were fed the vitamin-rich feed averaged over 25% more lambs 
at lambing time! In addition, the lambs were stronger, and the 
ewes had more milk for them. 


THIS YEAR, fortify your flock with FUL-O-PEP RANGE 
BREEDER CUBES. This feed supplies an amazing variety of 
carbohydrate, protein, mineral and vitamin sources to furnish 
heat and energy . . . to build a big lamb crop and a heavy wool 
clip. For more details, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. K-78, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











DELAINE MERINOS AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 


F BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION ae 
= —_— Southdowns again won grand champion carloa 
Hardy More Wool Less Fee of ‘taseie, grand champion bgt — oe 
“hs i ’ f lambs over a reeds a e 
Write for booklet and Ust of breeders | | shimnlon pen of Jans over ait nae tot ‘Sheer 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE Write the Secretary for additional information. 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N Eugene Helms, President 


W. L. Henning, Secy.. State College, Pa. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 























x Tastes Better 
y « Keeps Fresh Longer 
: — Say Sheepmen 








NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 
. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
> Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 
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Honorary Vice President 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
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Executive Committee 
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James L. Sawyer, President 
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A. L. Linger, Secretary 
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M. C. Claar, Secretary 
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Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 
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WADIA 


President 5 Food Message 


long awaited President’s food message was pre- 
ee to Congress, Monday, November 1. The 
0,000-word message covered the entire food picture and 
yas considered by many as a restatement and elaboration 
of what we had been told to expect. 
The President stated: 


Food is as important as any other weapon in the successful 
prosecution of the war. . . . The increase of food production during this 
var has been far greater than the comparable increase in production 
during the last war. . . . Even with this all-time high food production 
for 1943, there were still shortages in certain parts of the country in 
wr food supply. This was not due to lack of production but rather 
i the extraordinary demands for food—demands never before made 
inhistory. . . . Our food plans for the future are, of course, predicated 
m the assumption ‘that we must not only continue our shipments 
werseas but actually increase them. The war is by no means won, 
ind the global effort must be continued and accelerated. ...A cer- 
tin small percentage of food will have to be used as the United 
Nations liberate presently occupied countries. . . . Food supplied to 
the liberated peoples also pays dividends. : ; 

Because of this increased need the President pointed 


wt that the War Food Administration has raised its sights 
fr 1944 production, and that all restrictions on acreage 
vhich were imposed by the A.A.A. program have been re- 
moved for 1944. In order to induce farmers to increase 
poduction and still hold the price line, the message 
strongly urged Congress to give serious consideration to 
support prices and equalization payments. It was pointed 
wt that the American farmer had enjoyed the highest net 
income in history and that in addition to favorable prices 
md income, ‘“‘the farmer has been guaranteed government 
support of the prices he receives for war crops, not only 
during the war but for two years afterward—a guaranty 
wainst post-war disaster afforded to no other group.” 

Living costs, it was indicated, have risen 6.2 per 
ent between September 15, 1942 (the effective date of 
the Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942) and May 15, 
1943. This was considered a serious increase which consti- 
tuted a grave threat to the stabilization program, particu- 
larly because the cost of living had risen considerably more 
than the Little Steel Formula (January, 1941) had per- 
nitted wages to rise. 

The statement then points out that “with the great 
excess of purchasing power now in the pockets of the 
American people, the supply of food would never last.” 

In speaking of 1943 crops and livestock, the President 
uid that crops would be slightly lower this year than in 
1942, but livestock numbers would be much higher, and 
the total of all food is expected to exceed the 1942 record 
uutput by 5 per cent. The President criticized those who 
made statements that there would be a shortage of meat 
text spring. 

The President set up four main objectives of the food 
program: 

(1) We shall maintain our fighting men as the best fed in all 
mthe world. (2) We shall guarantee that every individual of our 


tvilian population will have an ample and healthful diet.... (3) We 
l assist in fulfilling the requirements of our fighting allies for 
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food and shall also assist in assuring that the liberated peoples will be 
given sufficient food to regain their physical and economic strength. 
(4) Our farmers will receive a return over and above their costs of 
production that will compensate them decently and adequately for 
their long and arduous work. At the same time the consumers of 
the nation will be protected against rising costs which are properly 
chargeable to the war effort itself. 


Comments on the Food Message 


RE is considerable feeling in Washington that the 
President’s food message was a repetition of what had 
already been revealed. It was thought by many to be a 
very fine political message, in that its appeal was made to 
the housewife, laborer and farmer. 

The message defended the present methods of admin- 
istration of the food program by the various agencies in 
control and opposed the idea of one man handling the entire 
food program. The misunderstanding between the various 
bureaus relative to “live cattle ceilings” is a good example 
of how this present method operates. Confusion still reigns 
supreme with the War Food Administration not in 
accord with the Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

We sincerely hope that the experts are right in pre- 
dicting that “livestock (production) will be so much 
higher than in 1942 that the total of all food is expected to 
exceed the 1942 record output by about 5 per cent.” If we 
are considering beef, lamb and mutton in carcass form this 
is no doubt true, but the picture looks considerably differ- 
ent from a long range point-of-view. The liquidation now 
going on indicates a scarcity of slaughter animals in 1944. 

Evidence that many people are not in accord with 
some of the statements is shown by the agitation in Con- 
gress for action on the extension of the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation which contains legislation pro- 
hibiting further payment of all food subsidies except those 
to producers to increase production, and in the slashing of 
941 million dollars from the deficiency appropriation bill by 
the House. 


Subsidy Hearings 


ENATOR Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith has set hearings 

before the Senate Agricultural and Forestry Committee 

on November 15 and 16 for the purpose of airing the views 

of agriculture relative to the whole question of subsidy 
payments. 

Almost all farm organizations will be represented 
as well as the commissioners of agriculture. It is expected 
that the National Council of Farm Cooperatives, Grange, 
Farm Bureau, cotton growers, sheepmen, cattlemen, poultry 
men, citrus fruit growers, milk producers and others will 
take part in these hearings. Latest reports indicate that 
between 300 and 400 producers will descend on Washing- 
ton to take part in the proceedings. All national farm 
organizations, with one exception, are opposed to consumer 
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subsidies, paid in lieu of the higher ceiling prices provided 
for in the Price Control Act. 


Cattle Stabilization Plan 


UCH concern and much confusion has resulted from 

the nonrigid floors and ceilings—plus sliding-scale 
subsidies—put into effect on live cattle under a directive 
issued by Fred M. Vinson, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, on October 28. 

Rumors are current that the War Food Administration 
bitterly opposed the imposition of price ceilings on live 
cattle, and since, under the Price Control Act, it is provided 
that ceilings shall not be placed on farm commodities with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Office 
of Price Administration, according to testimony before the 
House committee investigating executive agencies, made an 
‘informal recommendation” to Director Vinson that he 
issue the order. Mr. Vinson, acting under an executive 
order, has the authority, O.P.O. attorneys claim, under the 
Reconstruction Finance Act to direct Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Administrator, to make the 
subsidy payments to packers. 

Fear that an adverse decision in the Nagle case brought 
by certain nonprocessing slaughterers against the O.P.A. 
might break down the entire ceiling-price structure was the 
immediate cause of the action, according to an admission 
made by O.P.A. attorneys before the House Agricultural 
Committee. 

Under the new directive, non-processing slaughterers 
are given a subsidy payment of 80 cents per hundredweight 
in addition to that to be paid all packers, as shown in the 
table below. This 80-cent payment went into effect on 
November 1 while the other subsidies will be paid after 
December 1. The subsidy payment that has been paid 
since the rollback program was set up is figured at $1.10 
per hundredweight in the case of choice steers and heifers. 


Ceiling Floor Subsidy 

(Per Cwt.) (PerCwt.) (Per Cwt.) 
| See os $16.00 $15.00 $1.00 
REET ar 15.25 14.25 1.45 
a he ee aa 13.00 12.00 .90 
Ee 11.00 10.00 50 
Cutter and Canner __.... 8.45 7.45 50 


Grading will be done on the carcasses, not on the live 
animals. 


The payment of a higher subsidy on good cattle than 
on the others is based on the theory that it will encourage 
the cattle feeder to hold animals until they are entirely 
finished. Just how this theory will work in actual opera- 
tions is yet to be seen, but producers and feeders are unable 
to see where it will assist them in keeping up production. 
It looks like a fine set-up for the packers, however. 

Many handlers of livestock feel that this order will 
increase black markets, change the present uncertain situ- 
ation into one of utter confusion and cause further liquida- 
tion by producers of lower grade cattle. 

Cattlemen, of course, are very Much upset, and a news- 
paper item on October 30, indicated that they were threait- 
ening to test in court the legality of the Vinson directive, 
claiming that “for all practical purposes, it is a price ceiling 
order on live cattle and is a violation of the price control 
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law which states plainly that no ceiling prices can be set w 
under the highest price between January 1 and Septemby 
15, 1942.” The ceilings set up, it is held, are from $1.50 t 
$2 under that highest price. 


The Lamb and Mutton Situation 


E present control (ration point values) on civiligy 

consumption of meat coupled with increased supplies 
is the main reason why good to choice milk fat lambs ap 
not bringing $15 or more per hundred. Shortage of pack. 
ing house labor, labor to bone the lower grades of lamb an 
mutton and the lack of freezer space in which to store the 
meat are contributing factors. 

There is little doubt that all good and choice carcass 
lamb can be sold at ceiling prices. It is being sold at those 
prices to the Army, lend-lease and the consuming public, 
but because of controlled demand and other factors men- 
tioned it is not possible to realize ceiling prices for lower 
grades of lamb and mutton. This has a “bearish”’ effect on 
the good to choice animals, and until this surplus of mutton 
and lower grade lamb is taken off the market, it is the 
considered opinion that the better grades will not reach 
their true value based on present price ceilings. 

A conversation with the Office of Price Administration 
revealed that the theories presented by the growers and 
those expressed by the O.P.A. are not different in the least. 
The difference of opinion lies in the methods of rectification 
of the problems. Their purpose is to conserve the meat 
without regard to the price received by the producer; our 
position is to conserve the meat but also to allow the 
producer the cost of production. 

The O.P.A. has no remedy for relieving the immediate 
situation, that is, of moving present lower grade lamb car- 
casses and mutton carcasses from the coolers. They feel 
that the remedy is to provide more labor to the processors 
and clean out the coolers and freezers of many relatively 
unimportant items as compared with meat. In this there 
is complete agreement. But in the meantime, with mutton 
and lower grade lamb begging for a market, the suggestion 
has been made to allow the packers and retailers holding 
these stocks to dispose of them to the consuming public 
now, thereby conserving all meat possible. There is no 
doubt in the minds of packers and retailers in the New 
York and Washington areas that a reduction in point values 
on these carcasses would not move them into consumptive 
channels. As long as the same point values remain on 
utility grades as on choice grades, with the now ample 
supply of all meat, the lower grades can not be expected 
to move. 

As supplies of meat decrease, this situation will remedy 
itself, but in the meantime the prices of all lambs and sheep 
will be held down. 

A picture of the present trend and of things to come 
may be shown by the receipts at 12 central markets. For 
four weeks ending October 30, receipts increased 25 per 
cent over the same period a year ago. The percentage of 
sheep slaughtered under federal inspection for the month of 
September amounted to 29.14 per cent of the total slaugh- 
ter this year, 17.66 per cent for 1942 and only 8.6 per cent 
for 1941, ‘and federally inspected slaughter is at record 
heights. 

The accompanying table shows the average prices of 
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deep and lambs at Chicago for the past six weeks and the 
New York prices of western dressed lamb and mutton for 
the same period as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 
New York 

Carcass (Western Dressed) 

Lamb Mutton 
Choice - Good Good 


$26.37 $24.87 $13.62 
26.37 24.87 13.62 
26.37 24.87 13.62 
26.37 24.87 13.62 
Oct. 22 13.30 5.62 26.37 24.87 13.62 
Oct. 29 13.87 5.87 26.37 24.87 13.62 


It has been suggested that the O.P.A. make an 
. mmnouncement that ceiling prices on lamb carcasses will 

not be reduced. This they seem reluctant to do. Such a 
‘Bstatement, it was felt, might reassure feeders. The O.P.A. 
has also been asked to make a statement that ceilings on 
lve lambs would not be imposed, but up to this writing 
sich a statement has not been made. 


With the present lamb supplies it is not expected that 
a ceiling will be placed on live lambs in the immediate 
future, but when they become short after the turn of the 
year and prices work higher, the O.P.A. will be ready io 
put such a ceiling into effect. 


Ammunition 


ONFUSION in the ammunition situation continues to 

mount, but thanks to Congressman Frank A. Barrett 

of Wyoming more facts are being revealed all of the time. 

Just what the ultimate result will be is very uncertain, but 

we now know some things which heretofore have been a 
complete mystery. 

We have been laboring under the impression all of the 
time that only three wholesale establishments were supply- 
ing the Intermountain West with ammunition, namely: 
Morey Mercantile Company, Denver; Salt Lake Hardware 
Compay, Salt Lake City, and Marshall Wells Company, 
Duluth. Congressman Barrett has now been informed by 
the Winchester Arms Company that they have shipped 
ammunition to Strevell Patterson Hardware Company, 
Salt Lake City; Goldberg Brothers and Whitney Sporting 
Goods Company, Denver; Holmes Hardware Company, 
Pueblo; Biggs-Kurtz Hardware Company, Grand Junction, 
and the Montana Hardware Company, Butte, as well as the 
Marshall Wells Company. Neither the Morey Mercantile 
nor Salt Lake Hardware Company have received any am- 
munition from Winchester Arms Company. 


Remington Arms Company advises that they have 
shipped Morey Mercantile Company 11,000 25/35 and 
28,000 30/30 cartridges; Salt Lake Hardware Company 
and branches, 42,000 25/35 and 119,000 30/30; Marshall 
Wells Company 7,000 25/35 and 50,000 30/30. These 
amounts are far under our expectations and we are unable 
to understand why we have been led to believe that larger 
quantities of ammunition were being shipped. 


It is easily seen that this is not a complete picture, 
but the intentions are to get the whole picture so that, at 
least, the correct information will be in the hands of grow- 
ers. 


Chicago 
(Gd. to Ch.) 


Lambs Ewes 


$14.00 $6.75 
13.37 6.00 
13.87 6.00 
14.37 6.37 


Date 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 30 
“Boct. 8 
Oct. 15 


November, 1943 


Tax Hearing 


E members of the executive committee, accountants 
and legal counsel of the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee presented their application for amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code and regulations by giving recogni- 
tion to the unit-cost basis of inventorying livestock for 
income tax purposes to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 


Washington, Friday, October 29, 1943. 


The members of the executive committee attending the 
hearing were: Frank Boice, chairman; Earl Monahan, 
Roland J. Hawes, G. N. Winder, John A. Reed and H. K. 
Fawcett. Accountants present were C. A. Freeze, S. W. Gad- 
die, W. K. Smith and J. Bryan Stephensen. Stephen H. 
Hart, attorney, presented the case before the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


On Thursday, October 28, the proposal was explained to 
the Senators and Congressmen of the western states, all of 
whom showed a great deal of interest, and many attended 
the hearings the next day, including Senators Johnson of 
Colorado, Thomas of Idaho and Robertson of Wyoming; 
Congressmen Rockwell and Lewis of Colorado, Kleberg and 
Fisher of Texas; representatives of Senators Butler and 
Wherry of Nebraska and others. 


After listening to the presentation of the proposal at 
the hearing, Senator Johnson told Commissioner Elingfield 
and other members of the Bureau the facts presented 
seemed very logical and proper and he hoped it would be 
possible to reach an agreement without asking Congress 
to write the remedial provision into law, inasmuch as the 
revenue laws now were very extensive. 


Congressmen Rockwell and Kleberg presented some 
very fine arguments in favor of recognizing the “unit-cost 
basis” of inventorying livestock. These gentlemen both 
stated that they had used this “constant price method” for 
many years in their own business, even before the income 
tax law, and from the school of experience they had found 
this method of valuing breeding herds the most practical 
one. 


It was very definitely brought out that this was not an 
attempt to change the existing methods of valuing live- 
stock, but that the purpose was to have the “constant-unit 
cost’”’ method recognized as one of the methods which could 
be used by livestock men. It was shown that approximately 
75 per cent of the livestock industry is already using this 
method and many of its members have been using it for 
many years. 


The Bureau heard the arguments and displayed an 
exceptionally friendly and interested attitude. It also 
expressed a willingness to work out a practical method 
along the lines presented by the committee. The Bureau 
is going to give out a ruling in ten days or two weeks. If 
this action is favorable it will again meet with the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee and work out details of the 
amendment to the regulations. It now appears that this 
meeting for drawing up the amendment and details will 
be held in Denver, Colorado. The date, however, has not 
been set. 


J. M. JONES. 
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N October 1 when lamb market 
conditions were the color of indi- 
go and shippers were having their 
profit margins almost wiped out, the 
National Wool Growers Association 
wired Marvin Jones, Administrator of 
the War Food Administration; Chester 
Bowles, Acting Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, and 


Harry E. Reed, chairman of the War 
Meat Board: 


Livestock situation continues bad, particu- 
larly in connection with lambs. Prices below 
1942 and becoming worse. Spring lambs have 
lost $1 in past week. Scarcity concentrates 
and drouth accentuate the situation. Approve 
present plan of waiving slaughter quotas but 
this is only part of remedy. In our opinion 
situation could be improved by immediately 
reducing or removing entirely ration point 
values in order to relieve surplus supply of 
lamb and mutton. One ceiling price only 
should be established and that not on live 
animals. “Set aside order’ should be main- 
tained only as long as government contracts 
can readily absorb that part of meat supply 
set aside for them. This would relieve meat 
supply and storage space of the nation. Ade- 
quate assurance should be given feeder of a 
reasonable profit in operations. We urge 
your immediate attention and action on this. 

In answering for both Messrs. Jones 
and Bowles, on October 20, Arval 
Erikson, head of the Meat Section, 
Food Price Division of the O.P.A., did 
not consider any of the suggestions for 
relief as feasible and suggested that 
the solution of the problem, partially 
at least, lies with the producers, name- 
ly, a more orderly system of market- 
ing, particularly in connection with 
older stock. 

His complete reply is: 

Gentlemen: 

This will acknowledge your telegram of 
October 1 to Mr. Chester Bowles in which 
you discuss lamb market conditions and sug- 
gest changes in the meat regulations as a 
means of relief. Your similar telegram to 
Mr. Marvin Jones also has been forwarded to 
us for reply. 

We realize that the decline in lamb prices 
has been a hardship to many producers, 
especially those whose lambs are predomi- 
nantly feeders. However it is our belief that 
that situation is due primarily to factors 
other than the meat regulations and that the 
changes you recommend would not be justi- 
fied. 

In our view, the basic problem is due to 
drouth and inadequate feed supplies for the 
total livestock population which, along with 
other factors, has led to widespread liquida- 
tion by western producers. The labor short- 
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age certainly is one of those other factors. 
Price ceilings may be another. 

As you know, live markets have been 
flooded for several weeks, especially with 
sheep. Inspected slaughter has been sub- 
stantially larger than ever before, so large, 
in fact, that dressing facilities have been 
overtaxed. At times, packers have been of- 
fered more lambs and sheep than they could 
handle. Naturally, this has depressed prices 
for live lambs and sheep. 

As relief measures, your wire suggests that 
the ration: point values be reduced or re- 
moved, only one ceiling established, and as- 
surance given to lamb feeders that they will 
obtain a reasonable profit. Dressed lamb 
prices have continued to stay at the ceilings 
under the present point values in spite of the 
enormous supply, so that changing the point 
values would not alter the price for lamb 
carcasses. Mutton prices have been below 
the ceilings, but mutton is not acceptable to 
many consumers and the supply has been 
three or four times normal volume. Lower- 
ing of point values for mutton might help 
that market, but only to a limited extent. 

Lend-lease has been buying dressed lamb 
right along at ceiling prices and appears 
ready to take all offerings at those levels. 
Because of the extraordinarily large supply, 
mutton has been offered to the agency at 
less than ceiling prices and those offerings 
have been accepted. 

We do not believe that any useful purpose 
would be served by changes in the price ceil- 
ings. The dressed lamb and mutton ceilings 
permit slaughterers to pay substantially 
higher live prices than those prevailing at 
the low point early this month; hence, it can- 
not be said that the ceilings depressed live 
prices. Rather, the excessive offerings placed 
producers in a weak bargaining position and 
enabled packers to buy lambs on a basis that 
gave them abnormally wide margins. 

It is also our belief that finishers who own 
feed already have adequate assurance of a 
reasonable profit on their operations, if they 
analyze the situation properly. The dressed 
lamb price ceilings should permit prices for 
the bulk of the good and choice fat lambs to 
sell up to $15.50 or above at Chicago next 
winter when supplies will be seasonally small 
and the lambs will carry long fleeces. Last 
winter, with virtually the same ceilings, fat 
lambs rose above $16 at Chicago at times, 
although that level probably was somewhat 
out of line with the dressed ceilings. When 
the present liquidation has run its course, as 
it probably will have by late fall, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that fat lamb prices will 
rise so that lamb finishers are likely to obtain 
a quite satisfactory margin over present feed- 
er prices, after allowing for increased feed 
costs. There is always some uncertainty in 
lamb feeding operations. It appears to us 
that those who have feed available can pro- 
ceed with greater assurance than usual that 
the outcome will be favorable. 


This view seems to be shared by some 











lamb feeders. The United States Depay. 















ment of Agriculture reports that the mov. ft 
ment of stocker and feeder lambs and sheep Grow 
into eight’ cornbelt states during Septembe In 
‘totaled 927,214 head against 788,729 head , 4 
year ago. For July-September, the move. oe 
ment was 1,488,481 head against 1,449,095," 
year ago. — _. 

Kansas is not included in these eight states, ; 
We realize that the lack of wheat pasture butic 
has seriously curtailed the demand from that T 
state and adjacent sections for feeder lambs Kete 
and the reduced supply of beet tops ani quot 
beet pulp has cut down the demand fromm #7 
Colorado. Other sections have been taking '¢ ‘ 
more feeder lambs than a year ago, but note ™* 

















































































































enough more to absorb those which the W 
wheat pasture and beet sections are unable tant 
to handle. Consequently, producers of feed. pen: 
er lambs have experienced an unusually slow™ live: 
demand. The main cornbelt has less feedij in t 
than a year ago and it has greatly increased The 
numbers of hogs and poultry and made some rati 
increase in dairy cattle, so that capacity tom but 
expand lamb feeding in that area is limited, aga 

You have probably noted that improve-§ be 
ment in prices has occurred since your tele-™ apr 
gram was sent, and that Chicago prices for™ len 
fat lambs have recovered about 75 cents off™ has 
the decline of $1 to which you referred the 
Since this is the time of year when supplies " 
usually begin to shrink, the turning point®} jar 
may already have been seen. A stronger fatl th, 
lamb market may encourage larger purchases O¢ 
of feeders and also breeding ewes by those (Co 
supplied with feed. Th 

It appears to us that partial cessation off re, 
liquidation by producers and distribution off yy, 
the supply to be marketed over a longer ci 
period would be the best way to help the sy 
situation. We realize that, because of feed 
condition, any delay in the marketing of 
some of the fat range lambs would lead to 
deterioration, that they must come to mar- 
ket at a certain time, and that producers 
whose ranges are bare cannot delay liquida- 
tion of older stock without loss. However, it 
seems probable that other producers couldyj © 
delay until this urgent selling is over. Any g 
steps to bring about more even flow to mar- g 
ket would come more appropriately from ‘ 
such an organization as yours than from this t 
office. 

We assure you that we hope the sheep k 
industry will prosper under the meat regu-™ t 
lations and any suggestions for improvement™ 
of conditions, if they are consistent with the 

. 


objectives for which this office was estab- 
lished, will receive serious consideration. 
Yours truly, - 
ARVAL L. ERIKSON. 


* * * 

Prentiss M. Brown, then Adminis- 
trator of the O.P.A., writing to Sen 
ator O’Mahoney on October 21 in re 
gard to the Association wire, declared 
that “the runs of livestock at markets 
do not mean an increase in the amount 
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Ply of cattle to market before winter. 


of meat available for civilians,” as that 
js determined in relation to the needs 
of the military forces and lend-lease. 
He wrote: 

My dear Senator: 


This will acknowledge your letter of Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, wherein you quote a telegram 
which you received from the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

In supplying an answer to the suggestions 
made by your constituent, it is necessary 
that a rather clear understanding be had of 
the mechanics of rationing and of the present 
situation as it pertains to the effective distri- 
bution of our total meat supply. 

The increase in numbers of livestock mar- 
keted and the suspension for two months of 
quota restrictions in civilian deliveries have 
given rise to the thought in the minds of a 
lot of people that point values of meat in our 
rationing program should be changed. 

We feel that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that everyone understand that the sus- 
pension of slaughter quotas or the runs of 
livestock at markets do not mean an increase 
in the amount of meat available for civilians. 
The amount of meat available for civilian 
rationing is determined in the Food Distri- 
bution Administration and is calculated 
against the estimated amount of livestock to 
be converted into meat against which is 
applied the needs of the military forces, 
lend-lease, and civilians. The set-aside order 
has been and’ will be changed to conform with 
the needs of our armed forces. 

The problem of the wool growers and the 
lamb feeders was taken up at the meeting of 
the War Meat Board during the week ending 
October 16 and was referred to the Advisory 
Committee of the Wool Growers Section. 
This Committee then met and as a result 
recommended certain procedures to the War 
Meat Board and to other Government agen- 
cies which no doubt will be given quick and 
sympathetic consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


PRENTISS M. BROWN, 
Administrator. 


* * * 


Support for a more flexible system 
of adjusting point values for meat is 
given by E. L. Potter, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economics, Ore- 
gon State College, in a letter addressed 
to Senator Charles L. McNary on Octo- 
ber 12. While Professor Potter’s let- 
ter deals largely with the beef situa- 
tion, his statements about the need 
for greater flexibility in fixing point 
values apply to all meats. He says: 

The outlet for beef is definitely set by the 
value of the outstanding ration points plus 
whatever amounts the government can or 
will buy. This outlet is less than the amount 
which our farmers and ranchmen now wish 
to sell. As a result marketing has been de- 
layed about 30 days and no relief is in sight. 
We have in the Northwest a very large sup- 


We 
always have a lot at this time of the year 
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but our present production is at an all-time 
high. In addition, we had more cattle than 
we could feed properly last winter and would 
like to sell off about 100,000 head of stock 
and breeding cattle in addition to the in- 
crease. These sales this fall will be largely 
cows, heifers and common steers. If we had 
plenty of feed with which to winter these 
cattle, the situation would not be so press- 
ing but we do not have this feed. 


Government purchases are made exclu- 
sively from packers operating under federal 
meat inspection. Of 500 killing plants in 
Oregon eight are under federal inspection 
and of these eight, only Swift and Armour 
are large enough to make any competition 
in the filling of government orders. Swift 
and Armour say they are not operating to 
full capacity and that the trouble is labor. 
Their wage scale is below that of their com- 
petitors and below that of the shipyards. 
This explanation does not seem complete but 
I have not had opportunity to obtain all of 
the details. 


A number of us here have been giving this 
matter very careful attention and see no 
remedy except to introduce some flexibility 
into the values of our ration points so that 
these values may be changed from time to 
time and thereby make it possible for the 
consumer to buy all of the meat available 
less whatever amount the government buys. 
Otherwise we get into trouble whenever the 
supply overruns the value of the outstanding 
ration points plus the government orders. 
Some changes are also necessary between 
the ration point values of the various grades 
of meat. People have plenty of money and 
will not give up the same ration points for 
the medium and common as for the best 
grades merely because the dollar price is less. 


Clifford Townsend is quoted as saying “the 
war effort can not afford luxury beef,” yet 
the ration point cost of luxury beef is the 
same for the toughest old cow. 


It has also been suggested that the govern- 
ment buying be made flexible enough to ab- 
sorb the surpluses but so far Swift and 
Armour have not taken on this surplus for 
government orders and no one else is big 
enough, no matter how hard they might try. 
These firms say that it is physically im- 
possible for them to use all of this surplus 
for government orders. Their position in this 
situation may, therefore, be due to causes 
outside of their control. If so we need an 
expansion of the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service to permit more packers to compete 
for government orders. 

The removal of killer quotas last month 
made no material difference since the total 
of the killer quotas. was not materially dif- 
ferent from the total volume of the out- 
standing ration points. The value of the ra- 
tion points was changed a month ago for 
certain cuts but the value of the ration 
points for butter was also changed so that 
the housewife could not buy any more meat. 

Last winter and spring the situation was 
the opposite of that now prevailing. The 
supply in the Northwest was then less than 
the outstanding ration points plus the gov- 
ernment purchases. In their scramble to 
supply their trade killers often paid more 
than the animals were worth. 


Other producers would like to sell their 
animals as they are ready and at prices that 
are comparable with the prices of dressed 
meats plus the packer subsidy. They believe 
that the value of the ration points should be 
changed from time to time so that it would 
be possible for civilians to purchase the en- 
tire supply less what amounts the govern- 
ment can take. They believe that this would 
accomplish the true purpose of rationing; 
that is an equitable distribution of the exist- 
ing supply. 


W. Mh. &. Remedies for 
Lamb Market Troubles 


T something be done immedi- 
ately to stop the liquidation of 
breeding herds and create a normal 
demand for feeder lambs was the plea 
made by members of the advisory 
committee of the War Meat Board at 
a specially called session on October 
7 in Chicago. 

If production is to be maintained, 
the committee pointed out, the pro- 
ducers must be given a profit above 
their greatly increased costs of pro- 
duction, and that profit should come 
not in the form of subsidies but 
through an upward lifting of the car- 
cass ceilings on lambs and sheep. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, it was 
suggested that upward revision of 
price ceilings should. be arranged so 
that the ceilings are advanced season- 
ally starting with January 1 and 
moving upward not less than 75 cents 
per hundredweight per month for four 
months. Then, to insure stability, a 
public declaration should be made by 
the Office of Price Administration that 
the ceilings would not be revised 
downward. It was also asked that point 
values on lamb and mutton be de- 
creased and, if necessary, slaughter 
quotas should be done away with. 

Prompt adjustment of corn ceilings 
to facilitate distribution and the im- 
mediate distribution of soybeans and 
other oil-bearing products from which 
protein concentrates are obtained to 
mills for processing into protein feeds 
were also suggested, as well as the 
need for the government to investi- 
gate every means for increasing feed 
supplies. 

And again it was strongly urged 
that the meat management plan of the 
War Meat Board be placed into effect. 

The chaotic condition of the lamb 
market made the necessity for im- 
mediate relief imperative, although it 
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was recognized that most of the dam- 
age had been done. However, it was 
felt that the recommendations, if made 
effective, would prevent future de- 
bacles by giving assurance of some 
stability in prices. For though labor 
difficulties, shortage of feed supplies, 
and drouth conditions in some areas 
were conceded as serious obstacles, 
the uncertainty of government regula- 
tions on prices of both feeds and live- 
stock was conceded to be the factor 
of largest influence. 

President Winder of the National 
Association, President Drumheller of 
the Washington Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, President Jirdon of the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, regular members of the commit- 
tee, were at the Chicago meeting, and 
Vestel Askew, secretary of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
substituted for President Fawcett of 
that organization. Representatives 
from other parts of the country were 
also present. 


Reduction in Meat 
Point Values 


ATION point values were reduced 
on numerous cuts of pork, veal 
and mutton by an O.P.A. order of 
October 28. In the same order point 
values on certain fats and some dairy 
products were increased. The new 
values are effective from October 31 to 
December 5. 

Carcasses or sides of lamb including 
telescope style were cut in point values 
0.5 or from 4.5 to 4 points a pound, 
while cull grade point values were 
lowered from 3.3 to 3. On certain 
primal cuts reductions were ‘made 
ranging from .2 to 1 point and on some 
boneless lamb and mutton (cull grade) 
items, point values were cut .4 to 1.2 
points. On fabricated cuts, excluding 
cull, reductions range from 1 to 1.5 
points. 

A number of pork and veal cuts 
were reduced in point value, but no re- 
ductions have been made in beef. On 
the contrary two fabricated beef cuts— 
boneless, cured brisket and boneless 
cured plate—were given point values 
for the first time (7.5 and 6.5 respec- 
tively): F 

While no explanatory statement ac- 
companied.the official release on these 
point-value adjustments, they follow 





close. upon recommendations. made by 
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representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association and other groups 
that point values be lowered on lamb 
to permit greater civilian consumption 
and thereby relieve congested storage 
plants resulting from the large mar- 
ketings during September and October. 

How much the reductions in meat 
point values will be offset by the. in- 





crease in point values on farm and}j 


process butter (2 points), certain 
cheeses (2 points), and shortening (| 
point) can be anybody’s guess. The 
question is now being asked why meat, 
since its nutritional elements are ep. 
tirely different, should be placed in the 
same point-value category as the fats 
and dairy products. 








By S. W. 


E other day in the U. S. Senate 
a Southern Senator was making a 
speech showing the enormous debt of 
the United States. He was interrupted 
by Senator Murdock who seemingly 


_took the position that our public debt 


was an asset. We quote from the de- 
bate as follows: 


Mr. Ellender: I yield for a question. 


Mr. Murdock: I am rather surprised at the 
distinguished Senator from Montana making 
the statement he has made. It is very true 
that a debt is a liability, of course, to the 
person owing the debt, but to the creditor it 
is certainly an asset. If the Senator will go 
into the reading room and select any news- 
paper he will find-in the bank. statements 
that every debt referred to there as a lia- 
bility is also an asset. To the persém who 
owes it, the debt, of course, is a liability, but 
to the bank to whom he owes it, it is an 
asset. 


We cannot follow Senator Mur- 
dock’s reasoning. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the money owed to a 
bank and the debt that the government 
owes to the people in the form of 
government bonds. Certainly a debt 
owed to a bank is an asset of the bank 
for the one and only reason that it is 
secured by property of one kind or 
another of sufficient value to more 
than pay the debt under any reason- 
able condition. If, by misfortune or 
otherwise, it shrinks or vanishes and 
the debtor is no longer able to pay, the 
bank no longer carries that debt as an 
asset. It becomes a‘loss and is marked 
off the books. And if on examination 
of the bank, federal bank. examiziérs 
find that the collateral behind the debt 
is not adequate they require additional 
security er: the bank has ‘to remove 
the debt from® its listed assets: It oc- 
casionally happens, as in 1932 and 
1933, the security behind the debts 
shrinks so inordinately that the bank 
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- Fourth, a government can repudiate its 
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can no longer realize on its assets and 
goes broke. 

Now what is the difference between 
the debt the government owes and the 
debt an individual owes? The govern- 
ment’s debt is evidenced by bonds 
bought by the people. Such bonds are 
good only so long as the government 
is able to redeem them. The only 
security behind the bonds is the ability 
of the taxpayers to pay it when due. 
While the government owns some pro- 
perty, practically all of it is a liability, 
as it is non-taxable and is operated 
at a loss. None of it could be sold to 
redeem a debt, not even the gold we 
have buried. If, then,. a government 
has no assets how can its bonds be 
retired? 

There are four ways in which a gov- 
ernment can dispose of its bonded 
debts: 

First, it can levy taxes on the people ‘in 
sufficient amount to meet the cost of current 
government expenses, pay the interest on its 
bonds and set aside a sinking fund to retire 
its debts in an orderly manner. 

Second, when unable to do that in time of 
war, as is now the case in this country, the 
government can borrow more money to meet 
the cost of government, pay interest on its 
bonds and retire such bonds as are presented 


for payment and let the debt increase. This 
works during war. 

Third, when unable to get money by either 
the first or second plan, governments then 
resort to the printing press. That is, without 
the knowledge of the public, the government 
starts printing money with which to pay its 
debts. Such money soon becomes worthless 
and a new form of government is set up. 


debts by the simple process of overthrowing 
the old government and starting a new one. 
This plan generally requires considerable 
shooting. 

_Evefy ‘government in history that 
has owed more than it could pay has 
tried. one or all of the four plans out- 





lined. above... Generally, the procedure 
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js orderly through one plan to the 
next until the third method is reached. 
When that plan is tried, Hitlers and 
Mussolinis appear and take charge of 
things. In the case of Germany the 
printing press method was employed 
until German money became worth- 
less. When World War No. 1 started 
the German mark was worth 22 cents 
in gold. Under the influence of printing 
press money, the value of the mark 
declined until 22 cents in gold would 
buy 22 million marks. 

France did a little better. Her franc 
was normally worth 19 cents in gold. 
She devalued the franc until it would 
buy only 3 cents in gold. This was a 
form of repudiation from which she 
never recovered. 

How much national debt can the 
United States stand? No one can 
answer that question. Our people have 
never been tried in a test of that kind 
but our country has never repudiated 
a debt. On the other hand states and 
counties have done so. On March 4, 
1921, when Mr. Harding was inaugur- 
ated the national debt was at an all- 
time peak of 2614 billions. In the ten 
years that followed the debt was re- 
duced to slightly more than 16 billion, 
on December 31, 1930. From there it 
started to rise until today the national 
debt is about 170 billions. It is now 
increasing at the rate of 54% billion 
per month. How long this increase 
will continue depends on the duration 
of the war, the amount raised in taxes 
as we go along, and the wisdom dis- 
played in future spending. Our taxes 
could and should be increased, but 
government spending should be re- 
duced by fully 25 per cent. 

What is our ability to pay? That 
depends largely on the national in- 
come. It is estimated that the national 
income this year will be 135 billion. 
That is 53 billion higher than in 1929. 
Congressman Ingels of Michigan has 
devoted more study to this problem 
than anyone else with whose work I 
am familiar. He states that on January 
1, 1943, the total assessed value of 
all property in the United States was 
151 billions. However, he found that 
the assessed value of property ranged 
from 40 per cent of actual value in 
some states to 100 per cent in other 
states. On this basis it is fair to assume 
that the total value of all private 
property in the United States is around 
250 billion dollars. This does not in- 
clude any public property such as war 
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ships, schools, churches, public lands, 
state buildings, the Capitol at Wash- 
ington or the White House. These are 
not assets in any taxable sense, especi- 
ally the White House, as it appears to 
be under lease for at least 6 years. 
I do not know of any public property 
that is an asset in the sense that it 
returns a net income to the govern- 
ment unless it be certain lands leased 
to private individuals. With certain 
minor exceptions public property is a 
liability, as the taxpayers are taxed 
to support it. Anyhow, the ability to 
pay a public debt depends more upon 
the national income than upon the 
value of private property, especially 
when values are fixed by law as is the 
case now. 

To whom does the government owe 
this debt? In the end it will owe it 
mostly to banks, life insurance com- 
panies, larger corporations, hospitals, 
endowed schools, churches, widows, 
orphans, and estates of various kinds, 
retired farmers and merchants, and a 
variable amount to the average citizen. 
It is stated that the people who now 
receive 80 per cent of the total nation- 
al income own less than 25 per cent of 
the national debt—that is the people 
who have an income of $5,000 a year 
or less. As time passes the small in- 
vestors tend to dispose of their bonds 
and they ultimately gravitate into the 
hands of the first classes mentioned. 

Certain high officials in Washington 
claim that it does not matter how large 
our public debt is since we owe it to 
ourselves. Such an argument is child- 
ish, and intelligent people should not 
give it publicity. The exact reverse is 
true. If we owed the debt abroad then, 
according to the economic views of the 
very people who make this claim, we 
could pay it by selling goods to them 
produced in this country. Also foreign 
governments that now owe this coun- 
try around 35 billion dollars have 
found the quickest way to pay is by 
repudiation. Had these foreigners owed 
it to themselves they could not so 
readily have done that. Anyhow this 
debt is not owed to ourselves. Foreign- 
ers have immense investments in our 
corporations and life insurance com- 
panies as well as in the stock of cor- 
porations. The banks and insurance 
companies now own close to 60 per 
cent of our government bonds. 

The only way we pay this debt is 
by taxation. The larger the debt the 
larger the tax. As the tax increases 


the cost of production increases. These 
economists say the size of the debt is 
immaterial as the government collects 
in taxes money which it pays back to 
the people in the form of interest on 
its bonds so that no one is hurt. They 
forget that the fellow who gets the 
interest on the bonds is not the same 
person who pays the taxes. The farmer” 
or the laboring man may need his 
money in his own business and there- 
fore owns no bonds, but he is taxed 
to pay interest to some person who 
does own bonds. The 75 per cent of 


‘the people who will ultimately own no 


bonds and collect no interest are cer- 
tainly concerned about the size of the 
public debt. Owing it to ourselves does 
not help the man who has to pay the © 
taxes. 

However, a serious objection to a 
large public debt is the fact that it 
absorbs the very money, either in the 
form of taxes or in the cost of bonds, 
that should go to extension of existing 
plants and the development of new 
industry. Normally from 2 to 4 per 
cent of the national income is invested 
in the development of new industries, 
This is the way the nation grows. In 
a sense this is speculative capital. If 
plants are not enlarged and new ones 
developed, the tax on existing business 
becomes unduly burdensome, and then 
if the debt continues to increase, the 
government in order to survive, must 
nationalize industry. That ultimately 
means government ownership of all 
business. The group of idealists who 
favor a huge public debt assert that 
all that is necessary to maintain it is 
to keep the national income very high. 
They propose to do this by increased 
government spending whenever the 
national income starts to decline. That 
just means more government borrow- 
ing and more debt. 

Today government bonds are the 
safest investment in the nation, for 
the debt is now so large that our entire 
national economy is hinged to it. 





Hampshire Breeders’ 
Meeting 


The American Hampshire Sheep 
Association’s annual meeting is being 
called for November 30, 1943, at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at 3 P.M. The Board of 
Directors will meet earlier the same 
day. Helen Belote, Secretary. 
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Wure Wool supply and Demand 


By F. Eugene Ackerman 


Maen aa nnn 
This is the text of an address made 
*by F. Eugene Ackerman, executive 
director of the American Wool Coun- 
cil, to the merchandising executives 
of the Associated Merchandising Cor- 
poration on October 20 in New York 
City. The Associated Merchandising 
Corporation is an organization of 
twenty-two of the largest department 
stores in the United States, such as 
L. S. Ayres & Company, Indianapolis; 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Burdine’s, 
Miami; The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco; Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston; and Joseph Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh. 
Dene 
E world wool supply available to 
all countries of the United Nations, 
and particularly available to the 
United States, is far greater than com- 
bined military and civilian demand. 
The existing surpluses are all under 
government control, both as to dis- 
position and to price, with the single 
exception of the South American wool 
clip comprising approximately 450 
million grease pounds. Of this amount, 
approximately 350 million grease 
pounds are apparel wools and 100 
million grease pounds are carpet wools. 
Even here, the United States Govern- 
ment has an agreement to buy the 
surplus wool of Uruguay, and to date 
has bought over 65 million pounds. 
Argentine wools are “free” wools un- 
der no government control. 

The United States has ready access 
to the large world wool supply centers 
which are, in order of their import- 
ance: Australasia, South Africa, the 
United States, and South America. 
There is now in the hands of the 
United States Government, mills, and 
dealers an amount of wool estimated 
at approximately 1,300,000,000 grease 
pounds. A further estimate is that at 
the end of this year there will remain 
in government and commercial hands 
a surplus of wool amounting to 1,200,- 
000,000 grease pounds. 

Our average annual consumption 
for apparel woolens and worsteds in 
any given year approximates 600,000,- 
000 grease pounds, representing an 
average of 350 to 375 million yards 
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of goods. Maximum wool consumption 
in 1941 and 1942 for both military 
and civilian consumption was be- 
tween 1,000,000,000 and 1,100,000,000 
pounds. It will be seen, therefore, that 
even though we did not import or 
grow another pound of wool next year, 
there is a surplus equaling two years’ 
normal civilian supply and more than 
a year’s supply if military and civilian 
requirements are maintained at their 
maximum 1942 rate. 


F. Eugene Ackerman 


The wools owned by the United 
States Government, or by the United 
States Government in partnership with 
the United Kingdom and _ stored 
throughout the country, amount to 
some 750 million pounds. They are 
being held as a reserve stock against 
any military contingency, with assur- 
ances by both governments that they 
will not be dumped on the market. 

The British Government has entered 
into a contract with all its Dominion 
growers, (i.e. New Zealand, Australia, 
and South Africa), to buy their wool 
clips during the war and for a period 
of one year thereafter. Arrangements 
are now being discussed between 
Dominion growers and the United 
Kingdom to extend this agreement for 
three years after peace has been de- 


clared. 


The cost of Australasian wools 
landed in this country is about $1.5 
per pound on a clean content or scour. 
ed basis. The annual Australasian clip 
is around 1,400,000,000 pounds. The 
American wool clip of an estimated 
450,000,000 grease pounds per year js 
being purchased by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at an average ceil- 
ing price of $1.18 per clean content 
pound. This agreement applies only 
to the present clip, future programs 
depending on the extension of the life 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
by Congress. 


The price relation of domestic wools 
to Australasian wools is artificial and 
uneconomic. Normally, Australasian 
wools, because they are better sorted 
and of a generally more uniform grade, 
sell at from 6 cents to 10 cents per 
pound higher than comparable domes- 
tic wools. The British Government's 
price, established at a rate which in- 
sures a large American market for 
these Australasian wools, is today 
lower than the price of comparable 
domestic wools. Wool growers and 
wool textile manufacturers, who are 
naturally vitally interested in stability 
of wool prices, are working towards 
some adjustment of this uneconomic 
situation. 


Rate of Military and 
Civilian Production 

In general, the wool textile industry, 
including manufacturers of apparel 
and blankets, was occupied during 
1942 and the first part of 1943 on the 
basis of 70 per cent military produc- 
tion and 30 per cent civilian produc- 
tion. In August of 1943 the Quarter- 
master General’s Department announ- 
ced the postponement of deliveries on 
50 per cent of all woolen goods on 
order. Deliveries on this 50 per cent 
of goods on order, it was announced, 
will be accepted during the first quar- 
ter of 1944 in lieu of any new orders. 
As a result of this postponement and 
the fact that future orders by the 
Army will be on a maintenance basis, 
not for the purpose of accumulating 
any more reserves, the wool textile 
industry by March or April of 1944 


should be on a basis of 70 per cent 
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dvilian production and 30 per cent 
military production. This ratio may 
be changed slightly by unforeseen 
Navy requirements and heavy lend- 
lease fabric requirements. There is no 
doubt, however, that there will be a 
greatly increased production of yard- 
age for the fall seoson of 1944. 

The effect of the reduction in mili- 
tary requirements has not been felt 
immediately by garment manufac- 
turers and merchants because: (a) 
Textile equipment engaged on a two, 
and sometimes three-shift basis in the 
manufacture of military goods was not 
immediately relieved of its burden by 
the order of the War Department de- 
fering deliveries. The machinery is 
being gradually freed, and as freed is 
going into civilian production. (b) Al- 
though an appreciably increased yard- 
age is now being delivered into the 
garment industry, the abnormally high 
level of consumption tends to obscure 
this improvement in deliveries. (c) 
The abnormally high level of demand 
in the apparel industry must be met 
with immediate production. Until this 
year the market had a very substantial 
mushion of inventories in the hands of 
mills or jobbers, and of garment manu- 
facturers. All of these inventories have 
been utterly exhausted. (d) Distortion 
of seasonal demands has upset seasonal 
production programs. Mills are de- 
livering next spring’s goods when they 
should be delivering for late fall and 
January winter coat sales. 

General Outlook 

It is impossible to state exactly the 
amount of the increased yardage which 
will be made available during spring 
and fall of 1944. Average annual con- 
sumption of apparel fabrics for all pur- 
poses is between 360 and 375 million 
yards. In producing this yardage, the 
rate of production in relation to cap- 
acity of the wool textile industry is 
approximately 60 per cent. In other 
words, in normal times mills operate 
in peaks and valleys which over the 
period of a year represents 60 per cent 
of potential capacity. Under existing 
conditions, mills operating 70 per cent 
tivilian and 30 per cent military by 
spring, 1944, will continue to operate 
on two, and in some cases three shifts 
so that the 70 per cent civilian opera- 
tion will, in effect, represent more 
than the average 100 per cent pro- 
duction in a year such as 1939 or 
1940. 

Further, production of textiles today 
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is largely confined to the manufacture 
of a limited number of simple styles— 
simple in yarns, weave, construction, 
and in finishing. This greatly acceler- 
ates the production of yardage. There 
is practically no possibility of mills 
styling complicated, slow-producing 
fabrics during this period of rigidly 
controlled ceiling prices, abnormally 
high demand, and in many areas—in- 
creasing manpower troubles. 

One development in fabric styles is 
that worsted types of fabrics, which 
were extremely scarce, will probably 
be in greater supply than woolen types. 
This is due to the fact that construc- 
tion of Army uniform fabrics is largely 
of worsted and reduction in Army re- 
quirements has reduced the demand 
for worsted yarns. The Navy, which is 
still continuing to buy supplies in un- 
diminished quantities, uses woolen 
types of clothing. Blankets, for which 
there is a large demand also, are made 


There is little prospect of any ma- 
terial increase in wool and rayon 
blended fabrics. In this period of high 
demand, the rather minor economies 
made possible through the blend of 
fibers have no value as an economy in 
price. Certainly they represent no 
economy in terms of wear and service. 
The manufacture of wool and rayon 
in blends is still in an experimental 
stage and their production requires 
certain arrangements in a mill which 
reduces general output. 


Further, at the present time wool is 
in greater supply than rayon or cotton, 
and since it is a recurrent crop, it 
promises to be in still greater supply 
next year. It must be remembered 
that in the entire world the only mar- 
kets for wool today are the markets 


provided by the United Nations or 
the limited number of small-popula- 
tion countries which the United Na- 
tions permit to receive wool. 








on the woolen system. 
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“Police Department’’ of the 

American Wool Council is con- 
stantly defending misstatements re- 
garding wool. These activities include 
complaints to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, a number of which have been 
sustained; letters to editors and pub- 
lishers; to advertising agencies and to 
textile mills and retail stores. Since 
paper has joined the rapidly increasing 
list of scant-supply materials, it is not 
possible to print many of the numer- 
ous letters sent out in this connection 
by the New York office of the Ameri- 
can Wool Council, but these that fol- 
low will give wool growers an idea of 
the vigilance of the Council’s “Police 
Department” on their behalf. 

October 21, 1943 

Editor, Printers’ Ink 
205 E. 42nd Street 


New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 


Under the caption “Consumer Doesn’t 
Care” there was an editorial in Printers’ Ink 
of October 8th which consigned the Wool 
Products Labeling Act to the waste basket of 
miscellaneous legal nonsense. The editorial 
states that the “public has shown practically 
no iriterest—especially since certain unkind, 
if truthful, souls have pointed out that re- 
worked wool is often better than the virgin 
variety.” 

I don’t know where Printers’ Ink got these 
items of information. The American Wool 
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Council has conducted two surveys of leading 
stores in one hundred of the trade centers of 
the country, and has found, what everyone 
in the trade now knows, that the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act is the most effective piece 
of product identification legislation yet 
passed by Congress. It has changed. buying 
practices by apparel and other fabric buyers 
and by retail merchants, and has stimulated 
materially the demand for brand name wool- 
ens in all woolen products. We have a 
voluminous file of information on this sub- 
ject from merchandise executives all over the 
country which we would be glad to put at 
your disposal. 

So far as the relative values of virgin wool 
and reworked wool are concerned, grade for 
grade, new unused wool is always better than 
previously used, reclaimed wool. Also, low 
grades of virgin wool are superior in strength 
and wear qualities to any reworked wool, no 
matter what the grade of the original, new 
fiber. The chief (and practically only) rea- 
son for using reworked wool as a substitute 
for virgin wool is to reduce material costs, 
and thus produce fabrics which will go into 
lower price line garments and other wool 
fabrics. 

It is just as unreasonable to state that re- 
worked wool does not have its own intrinsic 
values as it is to contend that this salvaged 
second-hand product is as good in terms of 
warmth, wear or service as was the new fiber 
from which it was originally obtained. State- 
ments regarding the superiority of virgin 
wool are not based upon partisanship or 
overenthusiasm. They express the results of 
scientific and practical experiments and tests. 


Again we have an interesting portfolio of 
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test results and micro-photographs which il- 
lustrate the strength and service differences 
between new and previously used wool. 

It is interesting to note that you consider 
the consumer a notoriously unenthusiastic 
label reader. I have had some experience 
with the use of labels in the wool textile in- 
dustry and you would be astonished to learn 
how strongly garment manufacturers and re- 
tail merchants differ from you as to their 
value to the public. At least 95 per cent of 
them will not accept delivery of piece goods 
or of garments of well-known branded wool 
textiles unless they are accompanied by la- 
bels stating the fiber content and giving the 
name of the manufacturer. 

I apologize for burdening you with this 
long communication, but after all, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act is a vital defensive 
weapon of the American wool growing and 
wool textile industries against the hidden use 
of substitute fibers for new wool which imi- 
tate superficially the exterior appearances of 
wool textiles but do not possess in any com- 
parable degree their essential intrinsic quali- 
ties. 

After all, wool is used by 90 per cent of 
the people of this country for some six to 
nine months a year as a protection against 
climatic vicissitudes. Its health and comfort 
qualities far outweigh its style or fashion 
qualities. Therefore the public is entitled to 
know what fibers go into the fabrics they 
buy. Knowing this, they can then form their 
own opinion as to what they require and the 
prices they want to pay for any particular 
wool product. 

Very truly yours, 
F. EUGENE ACKERMAN, 
Executive Director. 
* * * 
October 12, 1943 
Puritan Piece Dye Works 
Paterson 
New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


There has been brought to our attention a 
tag which you affix to goods finished by you, 
which reads as follows: 

“This fabric treated with Vitaralac Fin- 
ish—a Puritan process for synthetic wool 
fabrics—Looks, feels and wears like wool.” 

This tag bears the drawn likeness of a 
sheep or lamb. The particular tag in our 
possession was attached to a piece which was 
delivered by you to a New York customer. 
We beg to inform you that, in our opinion, 
this tag is misleading and deceptive and vio- 
lates the regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission with respect to Fair Trade Prac- 
tices. 

While we have no direct interest in your 
trade name, “Vitaralac Finish,” we do know 
that Aralac is the patented name of a pro- 
tein fiber manufactured out of casein by the 
National Dairy Company. We do deny that 
there is such a product as “synthetic wool 
fabrics.” A fabric is either of wool, which is 
legally described in the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act passed by Congress in 1940 as the 
fleece of the lamb or sheep or kindred ani- 
mals, or it is not wool. There is no such 
thing as synthetic wool. 

We deny that there is any finish, either a 
“Puritan process” or any other process, 
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which will make a fabric of synthetic fibers 
look or feel or wear like wool. We regard 
this statement and the tag as a flagrant 
example of an effort to capitalize on the ex- 
clusive values of wool. We are, therefore, 
making an application for complaint to the 
Federal Trade Commission against the Puri- 
tan Piece Dye Works, requesting that the 
Federal Trade Commission order you to cease 
and desist from using this tag. 
Very truly yours, 
F. EUGENE ACKERMAN, 
Executive Director. 
* & & 
October 13, 1943 
Federal Trade Commission 
Washington D.C. 
Attention: Fair Trade Practices Division 
Gentlemen: 

We attach to this letter a tag delivered by 
the Puritan Piece Dye Works of Paterson, 
New Jersey, and attached to a fabric of 
synthetic fiber construction. As you will 
note, this tag reads as follows: 

“This fabric treated with Vitaralac Fin- 
ish—a Puritan process for synthetic wool 
fabrics—Looks, feels and wears like wool.” 

We regard this tag as being false and mis- 
leading and designed to deceive manufac- 
turers of garments and the consuming public 
in the following manner: 

1. There is no such product as a synthetic 
wool fabric. A fabric is either made of wool, 
which is legally defined in the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, or it is made of fibers other 
than wool. No synthetic fiber in its chemical 
constituents or its construction bears the 
least resemblance to wool. No synthetic fiber 
possesses in. any comparable degree the pro- 
tective, service or wear qualities of wool. 
Therefore, since no synthetic fiber bears any 
relation to the natural wool fiber, we main- 
tain that it is wholly unjustifiable and mis- 
leading to so characterize a fabric made of 
synthetic fiber. 

2. The American Wool Council denies that 
the so-called ‘“Vitaralac Finish,” or any other 
finishing process known to or practiced by 
any individual or organization in the world, 
possesses the properties of making fabrics of 
synthetic fibers “look, feel and wear like 
wool.” We claim that such a statement as 
that contained on this tag is fraudulent, with- 
out basis and fact. 


3. The American Wool Council regards 
the use of the drawn likeness of a sheep on 
this tag as a further effort to mislead and 
deceive the purchasing public by indicating 
pictorially that the product contains wool or 
has wool-like properties. 

Therefore, the American Wool Council 
makes application for complaint against the 
Puritan Piece Dye Works of Paterson, New 
Jersey, and asks that the Puritan Piece Dye 
Works cease and desist from claiming in any 
way that its so-called ‘“Vitaralac Finish” has 
the property of making fabrics look, feel or 
wear like wool and that it be forbidden to 
describe such fabrics as being “synthetic 
wool fibers,’”’ when in fact these fabrics con- 
tain no wool of any kind whatever. 


Very truly yours, ‘ 
F. EUGENE ACKERMAN, 
Executive Director: 








Deferment of Seasonal 
Workers 


i fw necessity for agricultural wor. 
ers and others whose work is seq. 
sonal to be employed in support of the 
war effort during their off-seasons jy 
order to retain their deferment j; 
made clear in the following releag 
sent the Wool Grower by the Selective 
Service office in Salt Lake City: 


Dwindling supplies of manpower make } 
necessary that each individual engaged jp 
seasonal work become engaged in some other 
occupation in support of the war production 
or in support of the war effort during his 
off-season, Colonel H. Arnold Rich, Utah di. 
rector of Selective Service, asserted Novem. 
ber 1. 

Colonel Rich said registrants deferred for 
being necessary men in seasonal occupations 
in war production or in support of the war 
effort may be continued in a deferred classi- 
fication during the off-season if they fulfil] 
the following conditions: 

(A) They remain engaged in seasonal oc. 
cupations for not less than eight months dur- 
ing the year; 

(B) They become engaged during the off 
season in some occupation in war production 
or in support of the war effort, and 


(C) Upon the reopening of the season in 
which they may pursue their normal occupa- 
tions, they return to the seasonal occupa- 
tions that constituted the basis for their 
original deferment and resume their status 
as necessary men therein. 

“Men now classified in a 2-C or 3-C agricul- 
tural deferment classification, who do not 
have enough work to keep them busy on 
the farm during the winter months, should 
immediately seek work in support of the 
war effort,’’ Colonel Rich said. 

Such agriculturally deferred men living in 
communities adjacent to mining activities 
can best serve their country by engaging in 
such activities during their off season 
months, he continued. Taking a job which 
could be filled by a woman would not neces- 
sarily be considered as engaging in wal- 
supporting or war-productive activity, he 
said. 

In the past, agriculturally deferred work- 
ers rendered themselves subject to immedi- 
ate reclassification if they took other work 
without first obtaining approval of their local 
selective service board. 

Colonel Rich still recommends that to pro- 
tect themselves, agriculturally deferred work- 
ers should notify their local boards when 
they leave agriculture for such off-season 
work. In these cases, it is not necessary for 
the mines or any other employer to file 4 
DSS form 42-A, or any other type of defer- 
ment. All that is necessary is to inform the 
local selective service board of their return 
to agricultural activity. 

It is urged that farmers who can leave their 
farms for the winter months contact their lo- 
cal employment service office representatives. 
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The notes on 
appearing under 


weather conditions 
the names of the 
parious states in Around the Range 
country for this department of the 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of October. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 





Wyoming 


. Temperatures were well above nor- 
mal nearly the entire month, though 
it turned gradually cooler during the 
latter half of the month. Rains were 
mostly light and scattered, some snow 
falling late in the month in the moun- 
tain areas of the southern and western 
portions. Farm crop work is practically 
complete. Ranges have improved late- 
ly, and livestock, largely in excellent 
condition, have been moving exten- 
sively to markets and to winter ranges. 
Stock water is still very scarce in 
many sections. 


Hulett, Crook County 


The range is very dry (November 
4) and does not have sufficient feed 
for our stock—the grass is of poor 
quality. Hay is costing us $10 a ton 
in the stack. 

We haven’t saved any of our ewe 
lambs at all this year; range condi- 
tions and labor won’t permit. We are 
just getting by with the number of 
herders we have, and that is all. 

Some feeder lambs have been selling 
recently at 10 to 101% cents and fine- 
wooled yearling ewes and crossbreds 
are moving at $9 a head. 

We contracted our wool early for 
4714 cents, which was more satis- 
factory than the later government 
price on similar wools. 


November, 1943 


A trapper is getting to work here 
now and we hope the coyote situation 
will improve. It’s been very bad. 


G. R. Bush 
South Dakota 


Warm, dry weather prevailed much 
of the month, turning cooler toward 
the close, with enough rains to benefit 
fall pasturage and early sown grains. 
Hay and other rough feeds have done 
well, and farm work is generally well 
along. Much corn harvesting work has 
been done under favorable conditions. 
Livestock are as a rule in first class 
shape. 


Bison, Perkins County 


We have had dry and warm weather 
since September 1, but the feed on the 
fall and winter ranges is better than 
it has been for years (October 11). 

A very few contracts are being made 
on lambs for fall delivery at 1014 to 
11% cents. 

Although we have enough herders, 
I think most herds will be cut because 
of the shortage of help. So far we have 
been able to secure the necessary 
machinery, equipment, and _ repair 
parts. 

Most people are satisfied with their 
returns on the wools sold under the 
government plan. 

We have not received any shells so 
far, and the coyotes are becoming 
more numerous. 


Emil Nelson & Son 


Gustave, Harding County 


During the first half of October it 
was pretty windy and cold, but the last 
half it was unusually warm with no 
precipitation to speak of; so many 
stockmen are in need of stock water. 
The feed on the range is better than 
average (October 28) and of much 
better quality than last year. Corn is 
to be had now at $2.15 per hundred, 
but no cottonseed cake. No alfalfa is 
fed in this country, just prairie hay 
and corn. 

We sold our lambs, both wether and 
ewe, for 10 cents straight. Yearling 
ewes are selling for from $9 to $10. 


Most ewe lambs in this part of the 
country have been sold. The number 
of ewes bred this fall will be about 
the same as last year. 

There seems to be a sufficient num- 
ber of herders. 

All of those who sold their wool to 
the government are very much pleased 
with the returns. 

The coyote situation is getting worse 
every year since the government draft- 
ed our hunters for the Army. We have 
been able to get only a very limited 
number of shells. 

Christian & Caspar Norris 


Butte County 


There has been no moisture but the 
grass is of good quality, better than 
last year (October 27). Feed on winter 
range is all right except for shortage 
of water. Concentrated feeds are not 
available and alfalfa hay in the stack 
sells from $12 to $15. 

We shipped our lambs to Omaha. 
My blackface fat lambs from the Black 
Hills sold at 14 cents. Feeder lambs 
are selling at 1314 cents; range ewe 
lambs 10 to 11 cents. Fine-wooled and 
whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes are 
selling from $10 to $11 with a very 
slow market. 

Very few ewe lambs were carried 
over this fall. In my opinion, the num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall will be about 
one-fourth less than last year. Help is 
so short; we do not have enough 
herders. 

The returns for wools sold to gov- 
ernment are held as satisfactory here. 

The coyotes are increasing in this 
section; we do not have enough am- 
munition. 


John H. Widdoss 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


Weather and feed conditions in most 
cases throughout western South Da- 
kota have been good compared with 
the last two years. With the exception 
of isolated areas, grass is far above 
par (October 25). Feeds are going to 
be in limited supply; alfalfa is $12 in 
the stack. 

Some lambs were sold on early con- 
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tract at good prices, but later sales 
were only fair, many lambs going for 
a dime and less. Fat lambs sold from 
$12.50 to $13.25 and feeder lambs 
from 10 to 13 cents. Fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes are moving at $9 to $10 and 
crossbreds from $9.50 to $10. 

There will be about 25 per cent as 
many ewe lambs carried over this fall 
as last and about 75 per cent as many 
ewes bred. This is principally due to 
labor shortage and high feed costs. 
‘We have enough herders. 

Most growers take a philosophical 
view of the returns on wools sold un- 
der the government plan and allow 
for wartime confusion. 

The coyote is becoming increasingly 
difficult to control. We are getting 
some ammunition, but not enough. 


Otto J. Wolff 
ontana 


Warm weather early in the month 
gradually turned cooler, and in the 
latter weeks some frost and freezing 
temperatures occurred. Light to mod- 
erate precipitation occurred about as 
needed, especially over the western 
portion. Conditions were thus rather 
favorable for the stockman. Farm 
work is well in hand and corn husking 
well done. Winter wheat and rye are 
improving, but more is being sowed. 
Livestock continue in good condition. 


Idaho 


Comparatively warm weather pre- 
vailed in the fore part of the month, 
followed by gradually lower temper- 
atures with frost and freezing condi- 
tions to end the growing season for 
most plants. Rains have been fairly 
well distributed and in ample amount 
for immediate needs. As a result of 
these favorable conditions, fall plowing 
and seeding are well along, and pas- 
tures and ranges are in pretty good 
shape; livestock are mostly in good 
condition. Some beets are still in wet 
ground. 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 


One of the worst difficulties we are 
having is with the coyotes which are 
extremely bad. It is annoying to note 
that ammunition for the hunters and 
sportsmen will be at the stores in 
plenty of time, but for the stockmen 
it takes two to three months to obtain 
any. Personally, I ordered some three 
months ago and have not received it 
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as yet—and perhaps never will, and 
it is now October 27. . 

It is difficult to say what the feeling 
is toward the returns on wools sold 
under the government plan as some 
favor the plan and others do not... 

The conditions of weather and feed 
on the range since October 1 have been 
very poor. It is probably the worst 
fall and summer we have had for the 
last three years. The winter range is 
poor and concentrated foods are not 
available as yet. The farmers are ask- 
ing $20 for alfalfa hay in the stack, 
while the stockmen are offering $15 
to $18. 

I had trouble in disposing of my 
lambs this fall. The fat lambs sold at 
12 cents; feeder lambs, 1014 to 12 
cents; fine wool ewe lambs, 10 cents 
and crossbred ewe lambs (whiteface) 
12 to 13 cents. Fine-wooled yearling 
ewes have been selling at $11 per head 
while whitefaced crossbreds are going 
at $12 to $14 per head. 

As compared to last year there will 
not be so many ewe lambs carried over 
this fall and there will be about 25 
per cent fewer ewes bred. 

P. J. Maheras 


Washington 


Warm weather during the fore part 
of the month was very favorable for 
maturing and harvesting crops and for 
fall pasturage, where moisture was 
sufficient. But the dry weather during 
that period was not so favorable as 
the turn to rainy weather during the 
latter half of the month. The wheat 
belt has now had ample moisture for 
the autumn, in fact some seeding has 
been delayed by rain. Pasturage is 
good and so are livestock. 


Goldendale, Klickitat County 


Sheepmen in Klickitat County have 
had fairly good going, insofar as 
natural conditions are concerned, until 
this fall when the weather has been 
exceedingly dry and warm until the 
rains began to come just recently. 
However, it is unlikely that we will 
have green feed enough to do us much 
good before winter sets in. We de- 
pend upon locally grown dry-land al- 
falfa and grain for winter and lambing 
feed. But this season, while crops 
locally were above normal, we have 
been forced to compete with Coast 
dairy interests for our requirements, 
and feed supplies will be no more than 


adequate for a normal season, with 
prices bearing no relation to our rey. 
enues or probable future revenues, 
Liquidation of breeding bands appeays 
to be the solution, and that is going 
on to a considerable degree; sever] 
operators have either quit entirely o 
sharply reduced in this locality, Aj. 
falfa hay in the stack sells for abou 
$21. 

All lambs in this county are black. 
faces and go for slaughter. Fat lambs 
brought 14 cents in July, and 12 tp 
13 cents in September. Feeder lambs 
brought 11 cents. The number of 
breeding ewes is about 25 per cent 
under last year’s. 

Coyotes are doing remarkably well; 
never saw such good furs or so many 
of them. We can not get sufficient 
ammunition. 

Our industry faces some very try: 
ing and critical issues, and whether 
or not we survive, as we have in times 
past, depends in large degree upon 
our judgment and determination to 
meet these problems aggressively and 
not “too little and too late.’’ We are 
surrounded on all sides by strong 
economic and political blocs, and can 
only hold our rightful heritage by 
rallying, all of us, to the support of 
our state and national wool grower 
organizations and, by so doing, give 
them the support and confidence and 
fortitude they must have for what lies 
ahead. I would like to see some “Post- 
War Planning” for and by the wool 
growers through their existing organi- 
zations, for most assuredly while we 
are only the black sheep in the band 
today, we will be the goats out of. the 
band tomorrow if we don’t. Let’s do 
something about it. 

R. A. Jackson 


Oregon 


Temperatures generally above nor- 
mal prevailed most of the month, with 
only light, scattered showers of little 
consequence. The last ten days, how- 
ever, brought appreciably lower tem- 
peratures, including some frost in the 
mountains and the heaviest rains of 
the autumn to date. Pasturage was 
greatly improved, and except for the 
excess of moisture in the Willamette 
Valley, conditions are now very favor- 
able. Livestock are mostly good, 
though more or less feeding is re- 
ported. 

(Continued to page 34) 
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PARADOXICAL situation is de- 

veloping in some western states 
where the sheep producer is unwit- 
tingly subsidizing the production of 
predatory animals as a fur resource 
and encouraging the economical man- 
agement of coyotes at the expense of 
his flocks and purse. Nevada does not 
propose to be drawn into such a 
scheme. 

The western states grazing district 
boards and livestock men have been 
urged to give consideration to sup- 
porting state legislation to provide 
bounty payments for the control of 
predatory animals. It has been sug- 
gested that a uniform ten-state bounty 
system, on the pattern of the law en- 
acted by the last session of the Utah 
State Legislature, be adopted. This 
law levies a twenty-five mill tax on 
sheep and a ten-mill levy on turkey 
growers to provide funds for the pay- 
ment of a $6 bounty on coyotes and 
bobcats and $15 on wolves and moun- 
tain lions, specifying that the pelts of 
the animals with three feet attached 
must be presented to claim the bounty. 
The furs remain the property of the 
individuals that collect the bounty. An 
additional Utah Statute levies a five- 
mill tax on sheep and a two-mill tax on 
cattle to be used in organized predator 
control. Thus a total of thirty mills is 
levied on Utah sheep to control pre- 
dators. This is an exceptionally high 
tax levy but would be justified if it 
would accomplish the desired ob- 
jective, which is to eliminate losses by 
predatory animals. 

With no reference to possible grafts 
which have occurred under previous 
bounty systems and will probably oc- 
cur under the Utah law, I shall attempt 
to give Nevada’s views on this subject. 


According to the records of the 
Nevada State Sheep Commission the 
assessed valuation of 452,881 sheep in 
the state for the year ending June 30, 
1943, was $2,370,913. A tax levy of 
thirty mills on this valuation would 
yield $71,127.39 which would permit 
the payment of a $6 bounty on some 
11,854 coyotes and bobcats. Available 
information indicates that private fur 
trappers are taking in excess of this 
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Uh PRODUCT 


By Gordon Griswold 
President, Nevada Wool Growers Association 


number of coyotes in Nevada each 
year without benefit of bounty. Thus 
the expenditure of $71,127 of the 
sheepmen’s money for bounty subsidy 
would accomplish exactly nothing. 
Naturally the individuals engaged in 
taking predatory animals for bounty 
are interested only in financial returns 
and arrange to harvest the surplus 


Gordon Griswold 


predators with the least possible 
operating effort or expense. It is poor 
business for a trapper to take coyote 
pups or adults during the spring and 
summer months for $6 when the same 
animals can be bountied and in ad- 
dition yield a prime pelt worth from 
$6 to $10 during the fall and winter 
months. The successful fur or bounty 
hunter governs his activities to per- 
petuate his income, at all times hus- 
banding his resource and being care- 
ful to preserve an adequate breeding 
stock which, from his standpoint, is 
good herd management. To the man 
engaged in this occupation coyotes are 
potentially of greater value than sheep 
and the prodction cost much less, for 
the gross returns from a prime coyote 
will amount to about $14 ($6 bounty 
plus $8 per pelt). 

It is neither good judgment nor 


good business for a trapper to devote 
any considerable effort to taking a 
few coyotes that might be causing 
serious damage on a lambing or sum- 
mer range, for the cost of such work 
is in excess of the financial return. It 
is far more profitable to crop ‘the 
surplus in the fall when furs are prime. 
Under such a plan the wool grower, in 
effect, is contributing lamb, mutton, 
and funds to a competing industry. 


The proponents of the Utah bounty 
system propose that the plan work in 
conjunction with and not in opposition 
to the organized salaried hunter sys- 
tem. Such a plan is not feasible. In 
the first place Utah laws provide that 
five mills of the tax or one-sixth of the 
accrual from the total of thirty mills 
levied be expended for the employ- 
ment of hunters. It is presumed that 
this amount will be adequate for hiring 
sufficient hunters to work the lambing 
and summer ranges and to accomplish 
the clean-up work which will be neces- 
sary in those areas where the bounty 
hunters have skimmed the crop in the 
fall and moved to locations where 
coyotes are more abundant? Second, 
the paid hunter is an obstacle in the 
path of the bounty trapper, tending to 
destroy breeding stock and in the eyes 
of the commercial trapper, the paid 
hunter becomes a competitor preying 
on his business interests. Thus the 
commercial trapper does all in his 
power to handicap his competitor. 

When the paid hunter is obliged to 
work remote and isolated areas or 
follows the commercial trapper, his 
catch is comparatively small and the 
cost of taking a few animals appears 
excessive. Bounty advocates are prone 
to state that the paid-hunter system 
is costly whereas a large number of 
animals are taken by bounty at a much 
lower figure. This is an unfair com- 
parison, for if no supervision were 
exercised over the salaried hunter and 
he were permitted to trap in any lo- 
cality without regard to livestock pro- 
tection, the number of coyotes taken 
would be increased greatly and the 
cost materially reduced. However, the 
benefits of such methods would be 
questionable. 
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In reality the Utah bounty law sub- 
sidizes the fur trapper, and the ques- 
tion arises as to the number of ad- 
ditional animals that will be taken as 
a result of the subsidy. Certainly the 
cost cannot be computed at $6 per 
animal, for in all probability two 
thirds of the predators bountied would 
be removed by the fur trapper with- 
out the supplemental subsidy. Thus 
the additional number taken as a re- 
sult of the bounty would actually cost 
at least $18 each. 

Conceivably in Nevada and other 
western states bounty hunters can take 
from ten to fifteen thousand coyotes a 
year in areas not grazed by sheep, but 
the removal of these predators would 
not materially benefit the sheep in- 
dustry, while the operators would be 
paying the bounty bills. 

Much has been said about eradicat- 
ing coyotes from the western states. 
This is wishful thinking, for when con- 
sideration is given to the vast areas of 
uncultivated and grazing lands which 
provide a habitat for the animals, it 
is apparent that the task would re- 
quire the employment of an army of 
men and the expenditure of funds not 
conceivably available for the purpose. 
Then, too, it must be realized that 
some cattlemen still contend that 
coyotes are beneficial and will not per- 
mit taking of the animals on their 
ranges or private holdings. Further, 
national parks and other sanctuaries 
where trapping is prohibited tend to 
serve as incubators to perpetuate the 
predators. 

It is realized that coyotes have in- 
creased and that losses from this cause 
are excessive and must be reduced. 
Yet in viewing the problem, let’s be 
fair and admit that those responsible 
for conducting organized cooperative 
control have been confronted with the 
same manpower and other wartime 
difficulties that the livestock men have 
experienced. If, after the war, the 
states and federal government would 
provide increased funds for the em- 
‘ ployment of paid hunters, I am con- 
fident that the results would far sur- 
pass the questionable achievements of 
the bounty system. 


It is amazing to note that Utah 
bounty advocates are willing to pro- 


vide hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 


for the payment of bounties while in 
the past only a small fraction of the 
amount has been appropriated for 
employment of salaried hunters. Is not 
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this an admission that the bounty 
system is vastly more costly? If the 
same amount of money that: is pro- 
posed for bounties were made avail- 
able for a planned and organized pro- 
gram, the results would far surpass 
those of the bounty system. The taking 
of wild animals for fur is everybody’s 
business and what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business; there is no 
accountability or responsibility. 

Nevada has had a bounty system 
and wants no more of it. Many ins- 
tances of hunters releasing female 
coyotes and other abuses could be 
cited. One might be related as typical. 
In eastern Nevada some years ago, a 
fur trapper was employed by a group 
of sheepmen and permitted to retain 
the fur. This man took a great many 
coyotes yet there was no apparent 
reduction in sheep losses. However, 
when he was later replaced, his suc- 
cessor took 27 pegleg coyotes in sixty 
days, of these 23 were females. This 
indicates that the first hunter was re- 
leasing females to assure a sustained 
yield of coyotes. 

If Utah desires the bounty system, 
well and good, let them pay the bill 
and reap the questionable benefits. 
However, under such a plan the paid 
hunter should be eliminated from the 
control picture in that state. 





Opposed to Coyote 
a egze 
Skin Ceiling 

AM a coyote trapper and I have 

been informed by eastern fur houses 
that the O.P.A. is considering placing 
a ceiling price on the skins of coyotes, 
cats and wolves and all other preda- 
tory animals, as well as on all other 
furs. I am writing to you to suggest 
that all sheep and livestock organiza- 
tions should protest at once to the 
O.P.A. against placing a ceiling on 
skins of predatory animals. 

For several years past the price on 
the skins of these animals has been so 
low that nearly all trappers have given 
up trying to make a living trapping 
them, and in many localities livestock 
owners, through bounties or other 
means, have had to pay for the de- 
struction of them. Also the govern- 
ment each year pays out large sums 
of money to destroy predatory animals, 
and now the government through the 
O.P.A. wants to place a ceiling on 








them that will make it unprofitable 
for private trappers to trap them. 

An eastern fur house wrote to me, 
saying that the O.P.A. suggests a ceil- 
ing top of $8 on a No. 1 extra large 
coyote, but since a trapper never gets 
an extra large one, according to fur 
houses, this would mean an average of 
$5 or less. 

I just received returns on some, and 
the fur house paid me from 50 cents 
to $5 or an average of $2.50. Under 
the present high operating costs no 
trapper can make a living at less than 
a $10 average. 

I have a good outfit and had plan- 
ned to trap all winter, but if O.P.A, 
places a ceiling on them I will quit 
and, no doubt, most of the private 
trappers who trap for a living will do 
the same. 

If you are interested, then please 
try to get some protests from live- 
stock associations to the O.P.A. as 
soon as possible. 

W. R. Horne 


Ceilings on Raw Fur 
Skins 
AXIMUM prices for sales of raw 
fur skins and dressed Alaska 
sealskins will be set about November 


18, the Office of Price Administration 
stated on October 30. 

The prices have already been deter- 
mined for beaver, civet cats, gray, red 
and white foxes, muskrats, opossum, 
raccoons, ringtail cats, Alaska seal- 
skins, squirrels, weasels, wolf (Cana- 
dian and Montana, northwestern, 
Western type, southwestern, and tim- 
ber), otter, badger, Alaska lynx, mar- 
tin, mink, fishers, ocelots, and cross, 
silver and blue foxes. 

While coyote skins are not includ- 
ed in the preliminary list, it is rumored 
they are under consideration. Com- 
mercial trappers are protesting against 
the inclusion of coyotes and other 
predatory animals, saying that it is in- 
consistent to spend so much govern- 
ment money in the control of these 
animals and at the same time cut the 
prices paid for skins and thereby re- 
duce the incentive to commercial trap- 
pers to kill them. 
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South Dakota Growers 
Meet in December 


Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association is inviting 
sheepmen of that state and all those 
of other states who can come to attend 
, two-day war conference at Belle 
fourche, December 10 and 11. Fullest 
opportunity will be offered for discus- 
jon of matters of close concern to 
sheepmen. 

The 1944 wool program and lamb 
market affairs and latest developments 
in Washington will be covered by 
fully informed men. Representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation have been asked to handle this 
part of the program. 

Benjamin Schwartz, chief zoologist 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington, will pilot the discussion 
o methods of controlling internal 
parasites in sheep while state veterin- 
arians of South Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming and also from the state 
colleges have been invited to give wool 
growers the benefit of their experience. 
Members of the South Dakota Fish 
and Game Commission have been in- 
vited also to discuss methods of con- 
trolling internal parasites in antelope 























to prevent spreading on the ranges. 
There will also be discussion of the 
operation of South Dakota’s new 
predatory control act, and the question 
of how to get more ammunition will 
be thoroughly investigated. 









Talks on the wool coring device to 
determine shrinkage and the culling 
of sheep for fleece and conformation 
will be covered by members of the 
University of Wyoming faculty, who 
have done considerable experimental 
work along those lines. Officers will 
be elected on Saturday and other 
business matters handled. 


Please come. We can promise you 
a interesting and worthwhile time, 
ilso a good time, particularly at the 
banquet on Friday evening, when 
Cullen Wright of the Omaha Live- 
stock Exchange is expected to act as 
master of ceremonies. 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 
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G. F. Swit 


E death Thursday, October 28, of 

Gustavus Franklin Swift, a son of 
the founder of Swift & Company, 
closed a distinguished career spanning 
more than 40 years of the development 
of the modern meat industry. 

Mr. Swift was recognized as one of 
the most widely known authorities in 
the meat packing industry, and as a 
leader worthy of carrying on the tra- 
dition established by his famous father, 
after whom he was named. He was 
the seventh son in a family of eleven 
children, of whom five survive. 


“G.F.,” as he came to be known 
affectionately, was born March 1, 1881, 
at the family residence at 45th Street 
and Emerald Avenue. He was educated 
at the Graham school and in Chicago 
business colleges. While still obtain- 
ing his education, he spent much of 
his time after school hours in the 
stock yards with his father and 
brothers, and at the age of 18 had his 
first real job, working as a weight 
taker in the hog buying department. 
After this apprenticeship he became 
a buyer and later was transferred to 
the packing house market, and later to 
the general superintendent’s office. 

On January 6, 1916, he was elected 
vice-president and director and he be- 
came president on January 8, 1931, 
succeeding the late Louis F. Swift. On 








November 18, 1937, he assumed the 
position of vice-chairman and con- 
tinued to participate in the executive 
management of the company as vice- 
chairman until his death. 

Mr. Swift was active in the organi- 
zation of the American Meat Institute 
and served for many years as head of 
its public relations committee, always 
having in mind the welfare of the live- 
stock and meat industry as a whole. 
He was an originator and active pro- 
moter of the Institute’s educational 
program. 

Qualities that endeared him to his 
associates as well as other members 
of the industry were his sound, prac- 
tical knowledge of the business, his 
unfailing integrity, kindness, and con- 
sideration for others. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


November 18-19: California Wool 
Growers’ Meeting, San _Fran- 
cisco. 

November 29-December 2: Chicago 
Market Fat Stock and Carlot 
Competition. 

November 30: American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association Meeting, 
Chicago 

December 7-8: Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Convention, Fort 
Worth. 

December 10-11: Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers’ Meeting, 
Belle Fourche. 

January 6-8: Montana Wool Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, Billings. 

January 11-12: Washington Wool 
Growers’ Meeting, Yakima. 

January 13-15: American National 
Livestock Convention, Denver, 
Colorado. 

January 14-15: Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Meeting, The Dalles. 
January 15-22: National Western 

Stock Show, Denver. 

January 17-18: Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, Boise. 

January 20-21: Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, Salt Lake City. 

January 23: American Wool Coun- 
cil Meeting, Denver. © 

January 24-26: National Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Denver. 

February 3-4: New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Albuquer- 
que. 
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The “Humane voyote-beller’ vs The Steel Tre 


By Weldon B. Robinson, 
Wildlife Research Laboratory, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


Denver, Colorado 


a a rs rs a cs rs rs a ee Oe ed 

Several years ago, 1937-38 to be 
exact, the National Wool Grower car- 
ried a series of advertisements of the 
Humane Fur-Getter, a device invented 
by Fred Marlman of Las Animas, 
Colorado, for killing predator ani- 
mals. Since then the name of the 
device has been changed to the Hu- 
mane Coyote-Getter and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been using it 
quite extensively. A study was made 
by that Service during 1940 and 1941 
to ascertain its good and bad points 
and to compare its efficiency with 
that of the steel trap and the results 
were published in the April, 1943, 
issue of the Journal of Wildlife Man- 
agement. Permission from that maga- 


zine has been obtained to use the pay 


article in the Wool Grower. 





ONSIDERATION of the selectivity, 

safety, humaneness, and general 
efficiency and economy of control 
methods before they are placed in 
operational use is a principle upon 
which the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has operated, and its Wildlife 
Research Laboratory at Denver has 
played an important part in the deter- 
mination of the facts. In conformity 





with this policy, the “Humane Coyote-; niin, 


Getter,” a device for coyote control, 
has been subjected to field tests for 
over a year in three western states. 
The trials were made to reveal its in- 
herent advantages and disadvantages, 
and to compare it with the steel trap. 

The coyote-getter (patent pending; 
privately manufactured) injects a poi- 
son, sodium cyanide, directly into the 
coyote’s mouth. It consists of (1) a 
hollow metal stake, closed by crimping 
at the bottom; (2) a release or firing 
mechanism, (3) a cartridge holder, 
and (4) a poison-injecting cartridge. 
In setting, the stake is driven full 
length into the ground, the release 
mechanism is fitted into the top of 
the stake, and the .38 caliber cartridge 
pointing upward is inserted into the 
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holder and covered with an attractant 
such as rabbit fur or wool to form the 
“bait” and then attached to the top 
of the release or firing mechanism. A 
fetid scent is smeared on the top of 
the bait as an additional lure. When 
the “set” is completed, the bait, about 
the size and shape of a man’s thumb, 
protrudes above the ground and is the 
only part of the device visible. Should 
the bait be raised a fraction of an inch 














4 
Coyote-getter, one-half natural size. 


(a) Parts 
of the device. (b) Action upon being discharged. 
(c) The device as covered with rabbit fur and 
properly set. 


the release mechanism discharges the 
cartridge and the poison is driven up- 
ward through the ruptured fur or wool 
with considerable force. Any animal, 
impelled either by curiosity or the de- 
sire for food, that grasps the bait in 
its teeth and pulls upward receives 
the discharge of poison directly in its 
mouth. The animal is frightened by 
the explosion and generally leaves the 
spot hurriedly but usually suecumbs 
when 100 to 200 feet away, since the 
poison acts very rapidly. 





Methods of Study 


The writer, with the generous assist 
ance of hunters of the Division o 
Predator and Rodent Control of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, con. 
ducted studies with this new control 
device as follows: (1) Comparing the 
efficiency and selectivity of the coyote. 
getter and the steel trap in the field 
at all seasons under the same climatic, 
environmental and trapping condi- 
tions; (2) determining its selectivity 
by additional catch records while the 
device was being used on an opers: 
tional scale; and (3) comparing con- 
trol results of one hunter using steel 
traps and another using coyote-getters, 

The experiments were conducted in 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
from September, 1940, to September, 
1941, inclusive. Records were kept of 
the performances of the coyote-getters 
and of steel traps on the plains east 
of and adjacent to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on sagebrush plateaus and desert 
areas, in valleys, and on foothills and 
mountains up to 13,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. Thus the relative merits of the 
two were studied in areas representa- 
tive of all conditions under which 
predator control is carried on in these 
states. To determine the relative merits 
of the two devices, the experiments 
were occasionally conducted in habit- 
ats where the catches of non-predators 
by one or both of the devices were 
abnormally high, and in areas where 
experience indicated that use on an 
operational scale might be hazardous 
and unwise. 

Six to ten competent hunters main- 
tained lines containing both traps and 
coyote-getters. A strict alteration of 
sets (coyote-getter followed by trap) 
was adhered to on some lines, while 
on others coyote-getters and traps 
were placed in set locations best adapt- 
ed to each device irrespective of alter- 
nating order. The results from 82,820 
trap-set days and 107,215 coyote 
getter days were recorded. Experi 
ments were in progress during 13 
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months, but involved only a year since 
few hunters had experimental lines 
at the beginning and end. 

There are some shortcomings in 
such comparative tests because opera- 
tion of the two control implements 
varies somewhat. In the first place 
steel traps must be tended regularly 
every few days; coyote-getters, which 
kill the animals soon after being dis- 
charged, need not be tended as often. 
Hence the operator of coyote-getters 
obtains greater effectiveness by setting 
out more and longer lines and allow- 
ing each line a greater time to operate 
between visits. Also the ease of setting 
and tending coyote-getters reduces the 
time required to maintain a line, with 
the result that more sets may be made 
and the chances of taking predators 
increased. But to determine the ef- 
ficiency and selectivity of the two 
methods, it was necessary to test them 
under exactly the same conditions and 
to do so meant the mixing of sets and 
handling the combined series as a line. 
Furthermore, the trappers were com- 
petent in trap usage by long experi- 
ence, but relatively inexperienced in 
operating coyote-getters. Able trappers 
generally have no difficulty in using 
coyote-getters, yet greater efficiency 
comes with experience. Hence, if there 
were any advantage in these compar- 
ative tests, it rested with steel traps. 
Efficiency in Taking Predators 

In 82,820 trap-set days (either single 
or double sets), 325 coyotes and 32 
bobcats were captured; and in 107,215 
coyote-getter days (all single sets), 
419 coyotes and no bobcats were killed 
and recovered. An average of 254.8 


trap-set days was necessary to capture 


a coyote with traps, and of 255.9 coy- 
ote-getter days for each coyote killed 
and recovered with coyote-getters. 
Thus, over the entire year the coyote- 
getter was essentially as effective 
(99.6 per cent) as the trap in the 
capture of coyotes. The traps also 
captured 32 bobcats, making a total 
of 357 predators with 232 trap-set 
days per predator. Bobcats rarely dis- 
charge coyote-getters and only two 
were taken in this study (in an esti- 
mated 288,000 days of coyote-getter 
exposure). Considering the capture of 
predators of both types, the coyote- 
getter was 90.6 per cent as effective 
as the trap; differences in the effi- 
tiencies of the two devices are due 
largely to the margin of bobcats taken 
with traps. 
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The number of coyotes that dis- 
charge coyote-getters and are recover- 
ed by the hunters is less than the 
number actually killed; 584 coyote- 
getters were discharged by coyotes and 
419 of the animals were found. The 
165 not recovered represent 28.2 per 
cent of the coyotes that discharged 
coyote-getters. Some of these un- 
doubtedly escaped and others were 
killed but not found. On the basis of 
a large number of records gleaned 
from actual operations with the coy- 
ote-getters, coyotes recovered were 
found at an average distance of 73 
yards from the sets, but some indivi- 
duals traveled as far as 600 yards 
before death. Hunters obviously can- 
not find every coyote within a radius 
of 600 yards from the set, particularly 
in rough or brush-covered country. 
Frequent reports of sheep herders, 
hunters, and others finding dead coy- 
otes near sets where the trappers have 
failed to recover coyotes justifies the 
conclusion that more are killed than 
recovered. The coyote-getter, there- 
fore, is more effective than the trap 
in coyote control even though the 
figures given previously show the 
coyote-getter to be slightly inferior to 
the trap in respect to the actual num- 
ber of animals recovered. 


Effects of Various 
Trapping Conditions 

* * * With predators numerous and 
control conditions favorable during 
September and October (1940), both 
traps and coyote-getters captured 
maximum numbers, the traps making 
larger catches. With gradual reduction 
in predators and unfavorable trapping 
weather during November, the traps 
took fewer than the coyote-getters. 
The efficiency of traps was affected 
primarily by inclement weather and, 
to a lesser extent, by reduced predator 
populations, but the catches with 
coyote-getters were affected only by 
the normal reduction in numbers of 
predators. From December (1940) to 
March (1941) the catches with both 
devices became progressively smaller 
because of the diminishing supply of 
predators, those by traps being below 
those of coyote-getters. During April 
and May both devices captured a 
minimum; the number of predators 
susceptible to capture by traps or 
coyote-getters then were at the lowest 
levels. The weather for trapping im- 
proved during this period, but catches 





with traps did not increase corre- 
spondingly because the trappers were 
hunting dens. The less frequent at- 
tention given the lines did not materi- 
ally affect the coyote-getters. 


The larger predator populations and 
improved trapping conditions during 
June, July, and August resulted in 
greater catches with both devices. As 
young coyotes began to travel greater 
distances from the den sites, the 
catches increased accordingly. During 
June more attention was given to trap 
and coyote-getter lines, whereupon 
traps took more coyotes and predators 
than coyote-getters. During Septem- 
ber, 1941, with greater movements of 
the coyotes and favorable trapping 
conditions, catches such as those dur- 
ing September and October, 1940, were 
made. 


Age Classes of Coyotes Taken 


* * * The two devices take nearly 
the same proportions of old coyotes, 
but coyote-getters take fewer pups and 
more mature coyotes than do traps. 
These differences relate to the period 
during which each device was most 
efficient. When pups were most abund- 
ant and easily identified (June to 
September), traps took a majority of 
the coyotes. For the remainder of the 
year pups were scarcer and acquiring 
the characteristics of mature coyotes; 
coyote-getters then made a majority 
of the kills. During the latter period 
accurate differentiation between pups 
and mature coyotes was difficult and 
many less than a year old probably 
were classified as mature. Differences 
in the percentages of pups and mature 
animals taken with traps and with 
coyote-getters, therefore, may result 
from the unequal numbers of pups 
present and the ease or difficulty of 
age classification during the period 
when each device was taking a major- 
ity of the coyotes. 


Age Classes of Coyotes Taken 
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Selectivity 
The traps also killed 441 non- 
predatory creatures, but the coyote- 
getters accidently killed only 26. 
The coyote-getter was more selec- 
tive in the killing of coyotes than the 
trap and much less destructive to 
other animals except domestic mam- 
mals; in that respect the coyote-getter 
approached the trap. The coyote-getter 
was more destructive to dogs and 
bears (and cattle on the basis of other 
experiences). Six cattle were killed 
with coyote-getters in the spring oi 
1940 and another during the summer 
of 1941. Coyote-getters, however, were 
less destructive than traps to small 
mammals, birds of prey, ground nest- 
ing birds, deer, antelopes, and domes- 
tic sheep. These creatures are exposed 
to injury or death in areas densely 
set with traps. * * * From the evi- 
dence at hand, it is judged that coyote- 
getters injure no other creatures—this 
assumption is based upon the belief 
that no permanent injury results if 
an animal or bird is not killed by dis- 
charging the coyote-getter. * * * 
Assuming an equal number of set- 
days for traps and coyote-getters, the 
comparative catches of the two de- 
vices are figured on a theoretical basis 
to be as follows: 143.2 coyotes and 
14.1 bobcats or a total of 157.3 preda- 
tors with traps, and 142.6 predators 
(all coyotes) with the coyote-getters. 


Coyote-getters vs. Traps 
On Separate Lines 


To determine the relative control 
potentialities of coyote-getters and 
traps, the results of one hunter using 
steel traps exclusively were compared 
with those of another using only coy- 
ote-getters. The men operated at the 
same time of year in adjoining areas 
estimated to have equal predator in- 
festations. * * * 

Assuming that the abilities of the 
two hunters were equal and their areas 
had comparable predator infestations, 
it is evident that the use of coyote- 
getters enabled a hunter to cover more 
territory and to effect a greater degree 
of control within that territory than 
was possible with traps. 


Defects of the Coyote-Getter 


Some unfavorable features of the 
coyote-getter must be considered. First, 
the device may be sprung accidentally 
by the trapper or by others and the 
possibility of a severe injury or even 
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a fatality is greater than with the trap, 
although no serious accidents have 
occurred. This is fully recognized in 
field operations by placing coyote- 
getters away from traveled highways, 
by adequately posting areas where 
they are used, and by instructing the 
trappers who use the coyote-getters 
as to the proper methods of operating 
them, such as the wearing of gloves 
and keeping other parts of the body 
from above the devices when handling 
them. 

Second, there is a considerable loss 
of pelts because not all of the animals 
killed are recovered and much of the 
fur spoils during periods of warm 
weather. In this respect the coyote- 
getter is similar to the poison station, 
whereas the trap usually permits the 
salvaging of the furs. 

Third, the coyote-getter needs fur- 
ther improvement. Inadequate firings 
and deterioration of the poison within 
cartridges have resulted in many fail- 
ures and probably have “educated” 
some coyotes against further associ- 
ation with the device. Continued fail- 
ures of the implement are certain to 
lower the efficiency of this method of 
predator control. 

Summary 

The merits and shortcomings of an 
implement known as the “Humane 
Coyote-Getter” have been compared 
with those of the steel trap in studies 
over 13 months in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. 

In actual days of operation over the 
entire period, the trap was slightly 
more efficient than the coyote-getter 
in the capture of coyotes and about 
10 per cent better in the capture of 
predators generally. The coyote-getter 
was ineffective for control of bobcats, 
and the difference in the relative ef- 
ficiencies of the two devices for the 
capture of predators as a group was 
due primarily to the number of bob- 
cats taken with traps. Considering the 
control of coyotes rather than the 
actual number of pelts or scalps re- 
covered, the indications are that the 
coyote-getter was more effective than 
the trap because many coyotes killed 
by discharging coyote-getters were 
not recovered. 

When trapping conditions were fa- 
vorable (June to October) the coyote 
and predator catches with traps were 
greater than those with coyote-getters, 
but during the remaining seven months 








of less favorable trapping conditions 
the reverse was true. The coyote-gettey 
was particularly valuable when frozen 
ground impeded the action of traps, 
The coyote-getter was generally 
much more selective than the trap for 
the capture of coyotes. It was less de. 
structive to small mammals, birds of 
prey, ground nesting birds, deer, an- 
telopes, and domestic sheep, but more 
destructive to dogs, bears, and cattle. 
From evidence acquired elsewhere it 
appears that the coyote-getter may 
be too dangerous to livestock for 
general use in cattle country. 


Of the creatures killed and recovered 
with coyote-getters, about 95 per cent 
were predators. 


The control potentialities of the 
coyote-getter appear to be greater 
than those of the trap because the 
operator of the former is unhampered 
by freezing weather, rodents, game, 
or sheep, does not need to make as 
frequent visits to sets, and can main- 
tain more sets than is possible with 
traps. A hunter equipped with coyote- 
getters covered a larger territory and 
effected a greater degree of control 
within that territory than a compar- 
able hunter equipped with traps was 
able to do in a similar adjoining area. 

The killing action of the coyote- 
getter is very rapid. An animal that 
discharges the device is found usually 
within 75 yards from the set, and the 
time from discharge until unconscious- 
ness ensues is normally less than one 
minute. 


The coyote-getter, if accidentally 
discharged, is a potential hazard to 
human beings including the user; there 
is a loss of pelts not recovered before 
spoilage; and the implement. itself 
needs further improvement. 


In large scale operational control of 
coyotes, the coyote-getter should be 
considered as an adjunct to but not a 
substitute for the steel trap. 





“STORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL” 


Forty years of progress in the breeding, 
feeding and marketing of improved farm 
animals is told in interesting story form, and 
in personalized anecdotes of the men associ- 
ated with it by Alvin H. Sanders in his latest 
book “Story of the International.’”’ The 360- 
page illustrated book abounds in personal ac- 
counts of the great men of the livestock in- 
dustry and their achievements, as well as 
famous animals and events. The book sells 
at $2 a copy and may be obtained from the 
International Live Stock Exposition Associa- 
tion, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 
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month of October has been 
characterized by exceptional in- 
activity, so far as the purchase of 
domestic wool is concerned, and above 
the average interest in Australian wool. 
It is estimated that orders have 
been placed in Australia for something 
over 100,000 bales of wool from the 
new clip that was shorn in September 
and October. This would be the equiva- 
lent of about thirty to forty million 
pounds of grease wool which, although 
substantial, is rather insignificant com- 
pared with domestic consumption of 
wool for the first seven months of 
this year, which was at a rate of about 
one billion pounds annually, or slightly 
under the consumption of 1942. 

It is difficult to understand how 
consumption of wool can be maintain- 
ed at such a high rate in view of con- 
stantly increasing labor difficulties. 
The automatic loom, perhaps, is a par- 
{ial answer to the problem and, ac- 
cording to reports from mills, it is a 
real problem. 

The situation, so far as military re- 
quirements are concerned, has been 
alleviated materially through the 
manufacture in Britain of the textile 
requirements for the armies in South 
Africa and Continental Europe. Defin- 
ite figures on the amount of material 
supplied by the British Government 
to our armed forces are not available. 
It stands to reason, however, that it 
would run into substantial figures for 
replacement purposes only, as_ uni- 
forms necessarily have to be replaced 
frequently in active duty. 

A decidedly better tone exists in the 
domestic market due, perhaps, to 
orders being placed for 3,100,000 Army 
blankets. Invitations were received on 
October 14 and awards are now being 
made. Bids were based on a plane of 
values averaging about 20 to 30 cents 
per blanket above former bids on the 
same specifications. One hundred per 
cent domestic wool of the quarter and 
three-eighths grades will be required. 
It is estimated that this order will 
necessitate the use of around twenty- 
five million grease pounds of medium 
wool, which will probably clean up 
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available stocks of these grades of 
domestic wool. Deliveries must begin 
by May 1. It is thought by some of the 
successful bidders that a portion of 
their requirements for grease wool 
may be supplied from the 1944 clip. 
Recent conversation with the Quar- 
termaster’s office indicates that gov- 
ernment orders will be forthcoming 
in January, 1944, for four months’ 
procurement. Then, along in June, 
additional orders for the balance of 
the year will be placed. The volume 
or yardage has not been made public. 
In fact, the requirements are probably 
not yet determined. The promise has 
been made, however, that so far as 
possible specifications will be confined 
to domestic wool. This should provide 
an outlet for fine and halfblood grades 
that are now almost totally neglected. 

On the whole, a much better feeling 
exists in the wool trade. In appraising 
the situation, it should be borne in 
mind that there is no incentive on the 
part of a manufacturer to acquire 
stocks of wool in advance of manu- 
facturing operations. The manufac- 
turer knows that domestic wool will 
not cost him more in January, when 
his supply purchased during shearing 
time has been exhausted, than at the 
present time. It is only logical then 
that a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
be adopted. It is our opinion that a 
broad buying movement of fine and 
halfblood wool may be expected short- 
ly after the turn of the year. 

Were it not for the C.C.C. program, 
such a situation where warehouses are 
bulging with wool and storage is at a 
premium would tend to point values 
downward. Here again the C.C.C. pro- 
gram supports the whole price struc- 
ture. 

During the month Frank Walton, 
head of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has resigned. and is re- 
turning to his mercantile business in 
New York. Prior to his resignation he 
was responsible for launching a pro- 
gram which provided for the salvage 
of worn-out clothing and rags which 
would, for the most part, be used to 
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augment the supply of wool when 
processed and garnetted. Sidney A. 
Eisemann, who was chief of the wool 
processing section of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has also resigned. He 
will be remembered as the dominating 
factor in the wool firm of Eisemann 
Brothers, prominent wool merchants 
on Summer Street for many, many 
years. It is intimated on fairly good 
authority that Walton’s resignation 
was due to internal dissension in re- 
gard to policy matters. 


Significant is the result of a recent 
meeting of the Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers’ Industry Advisory 
Committee to the War Production 
Board in which recommendations were 
made for removal of restrictions on 
the use of wool for civilian consump- 
tion. It was pointed out at this time 
that supplies of wool are ample for 
all possible requirements and suggest- 
ed that only restrictions upon the use 
of carpet wools be retained. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why any restric- 
tions on apparel or carpet wool should 
be maintained at this time. Perhaps 
never has the consuming public been 
better able financially to buy floor 
coverings than at the present time. 
Ways and means are being sought to 
syphon off the excessive purchasing 
power created by high wages paid in 
defense industries. How could a more 
useful means of expending excessive 
money be derived than the purchase 
ef clothing and floor coverings? It 
would seem logical, as long as supplies 
are adequate, to permit the free manu- 
facture of all types of clothing and 
floor coverings in order that the con- 
suming public could supply their needs 
along these lines at a time when the 
money was available. 

Perhaps the most inconsistent situ- 
ation, however, is the continued manu- 
facture of wool substitutes from skim 
milk used by the American War Relief 
organization, notwithstanding the 


serious scarcity of milk and the record 
supply of wool. This is difficult to un- 
derstand by those to whom milk is 
now being rationed. In this respect, 
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the use of milk rather than wool is 
being promoted. 

The Woolknit Associates, which is 
an organization for the promotion of 
the use of wool and supported largely 
by manufacturers, is making a big 
play seeking to popularize woolknit 
goods and apparently are meeting with 
considerable success. 

Manufacturers have been claiming 
that they could not use domestic wool 
in the manufacture of cloth and seil 
within the prescribed O.P.A. ceilings. 
It now develops, however, that the 
O.P.A. has an elastic clause through 
which ceiling prices on the finished 
product may be increased in suf- 
ficient amount to offset the addi- 
tional cost due to the use of domestic 
rather than foreign wool. This matter 
needs some clarification and we have 
asked the O.P.A. for an explanatory 
statement. The removal of this bar- 
rier should clear the way for more ex- 
tensive use of domestic fine and half- 
blood wool. 

In the meantime, mills are still 
working on fall and winter lines long 
beyond the normal season. During the 
last two or three months of the year 
mills usually make up their lines for 
next spring’s business. The majority 
have not been able to do so because 
of pressing needs for additional de- 
liveries of fall and winter material. 
Manufacturers claim they could seil 
almost unlimited quantities of material 
if they could turn it out. 

The appraising of C.C.C. wools is 
diminishing in volume. Practically all 
of the finer grades suitable for sale 
in the original-bag have now been 
purchased by the C.C.C. Appraisals 
from this time on will largely cover 
graded lines and California and Texas 
fall wools. Many just complaints have 
been registered in regard to belated 
returns upon mixed clips that require 
grading. It has been pointed out that 
the purpose of the C.C.C. purchase 
plan is to provide a cash market for 
all domestic wool as promptly as it 
can be received by primary handlers. 
It is obviously impossible to grade 
promptly all wools that require grad- 
ing; therefore, the producers of fine 
clips suitable for sale in the original 
bag have received their returns within 
a few days after arriving at the pri- 
mary handler’s warehouse, while the 
grower whose clip was graded is forced 
to wait until the grading process has 
been completed and appraisals made. 
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A conference was held with the C.C.C. 
on October 19 during which it agreed 
to make a substantial non-interest 
bearing guaranteed payment based up- 
on appraisal by an official appraisal 
committee upon receipt of the wool at 
the. primary handler’s warehouse. To 
be sure, this program will involve an 
official appraisal in the original bag 
and a_ subsequent appraisal in the 
graded lines, necessitating considerable 
extra labor and clerical work. While 
the details have not yet been officially 
worked out, this is a distinct improve- 
ment in the program, for it will place 
all growers on an equal footing and 
guarantee to the producers of mixed 
clips the full benefit derived from the 
grading process. 


The amount of wool purchased by 
the C.C.C. is approaching the two 
hundred million pound mark, with 
about 20 per cent sold to mills for 
the account of the C.C.C. 


Who May Slaughter 
Without Permit 


FARMER or other producer of 

livestock may slaughter without 
a license or permit and consume meat 
without giving up ration points, if he 
qualifies under the following O.P.A. 
regulations: (1) Raised livestock from 
birth or (2) for 60 days before slaugh- 
ter, or (3) the weight has increased 
35 per cent between time acquired 
and time of slaughter. In addition a 
person must have resided more than 
six months of each year on a farm he 
operates, or have visited the farm to 
give his personal supervision to the 
raising of livestock for at least a third 
of the time during the period (one of 
those listed above) on which he bases 
his claim to the right to consume meat 
point-free. If a person has his livestock 
custom-slaughtered, he must meet 
these same conditions and give the 
slaughterer a certificate showing he is 
eligible to consume the meat point- 
free. 





To sell meat, permits must be se- 
cured and ration points collected. In- 
formation on the procedure can be 
secured from the County U.S.D.A. 
Boards. 





Concentrate And Grain 
Supplies 


"THE following statement was issued 
by Marvin Jones, the War Food 
Administrator, on October 16: 

Considerable confusion has arisen as to 
the protein concentrate situation as well as 
some of the other livestock feeds. This cop. 
fusion is the result of a great deal of mis. 
information and rumors. 

The War Food Administration is endeavor. 
ing to handle these concentrates through 
the regular commercial channels. However, 
it has authorized Commodity Credit Corpora. 
tion to direct the shipment of 20 per cent of 
all kinds of concentrates in an effort to take 
care of emergencies. The physical distriby. 
tion of this 20 per cent is left in the hands 
of the trade unless an emergency should 
arise that would justify the War Food Ad- 
ministration stepping in to handle it. In that 
case, the 20 per cent would still be handled 
by the trade under the direction of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Certain safeguards have been instituted to 
prevent the holding of protein concentrates 
by speculators, such as the accumulation of 
large stocks. This should prevent the ac- 
cumulation of more than 15 days’ supply by 
anyone with the exception of livestock feed- 
ers who can stock 30 days’ supply, and 
ranchmen who are permitted to stock their 
season’s supply because of the necessity of 
getting this feed to their ranches or feed lots 
before they are prevented from doing so by 
the snow. 

There is no regulation to keep a dealer 
from selling concentrates to anyone so long 
as he stays within these limits. Anyone wish- 
ing to purchase concentrates will do it in 
the same way he has always done it, and no 
certificate or permission is required. 

The total amount of concentrates this year 
will be greater than was used last year, al- 
though there will be less per animal unit 
than there was last year on account of the 
increased numbers of livestock. However, 
there will be about the same amount per 
animal unit as there was prior to 1940. 

As to other feeds, our estimates show 
about 3 billion bushels of corn, about 835 
million bushels of wheat, 330 million bushels 
of barley, 1,150 million bushels of oats, 33 
million bushels of rye, and 100 million bush- 
els of grain sorghums. In addition to the 
feed produced in the United States we are 
importing wheat for resale for feed; and in 
addition, private importers are bringing in 
oats*and barley from Canada. Also, feed is 
being brought in from South America to the 
extent that the shipping situation will permit. 

The feed situation will be tight but not 
desperate. Everyone should be discouraged 
from buying more feed than for his current 
needs. The crushing mills have only recently 
started up and will be crushing throughout 
the winter and protein will be available as 
it is crushed. 
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Chicago 


SUPPLY of 269,000 sheep at 

Chicago for the month of October 
was the largest for that month since 
1936. There was a gain of 13,000 over 
,year ago. Out of this total the big 
packers received a large percentage 
on first consignment. During the month 
demand was irregular and the market 
aratic. The salable supply could not 
be considered excessive at any time 
but the outlet for the dressed product 
was unusually uneven and the market 
fluctuated as much as a dollar per 
hundred between the high and low 
points. For the first ten months total 
receipts at Chicago were 1,872,000 
compared with 2,080,000 for the same 
time last year. 

Most of the lambs shipped direct to 
packers were rangers from various 
states of the West, but the bulk of 
the native contingent consisted of fed 
lambs from the mid-west farm areas. 
At the first of the month the market 
was at a low level with the best lambs 
selling at $13.75 and the bulk at 
$13.15. As the month progressed de- 
mand was stronger due, it was said, 
to the better demand for the dressed 
product and a comparative scarcity 
in some eastern areas, and by the 
middle of the month best lambs sold 
at $14.95, highest that had been paid 
since the last week in August. For 
the next two weeks the market was 
active with outlet reliable for all the 
lambs in good flesh. Late in the month 
there was another slump and at the 
tlose the best lambs were listed at 
$14.25 and the bulk at $13.75. During 
most of the month the average cost of 
fat lambs was well above the $14 
line and the highest October average 
since 1925. 


The application of a ceiling on hogs 
that limited the top to $14.75, and 
the proposition to impose a similar 
restriction on cattle, brought forcibly 
to the minds of sheepmen the expecta- 
tion that a lid would eventually be 
placed on lambs. These regulations 
had a depressing effect on all the mar- 
kets and have put prospective feeders 
of both cattle and sheep in a state of 
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definitely what the ceiling will be if 
there is one. Some closely sorted lambs 
have sold here during the month at 
$11 to $12 with a few of extra good 
quality at $14. Farmers in the corn- 
belt have been holding back till the 
corn crop was well matured. 

Official reports from government 
sources show that the movement of 
feeder lambs up to date through the 
principal market centers is about as 


uncertainty which, local traders say, 
will have the effect of decreasing the 
future supply of meat, both beef and 
lamb. Feeder buyers have already 
shown a definite disposition to hold 
off for later developments. It is point- 
ed out that the expense of feeding has 
been greatly increased by the cost of 
feed and labor, and many farmers in 
the cornbelt area are hesitating about 
putting in lambs until they know more 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





1943 
Oct. 15* 
475,786 


1942 
Oct.16 
405,383 


Week Ended: 

Slaughter at 27 Centers 

Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 

New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, all-weights 


* $13.85 
13.20 


25.70 
24.80 
22.20 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 
September, 1943 





AUGUST 
1943 


Fed. Insp. 


88.38 
44.91 
10.48 


SEPTEMBER 


1942 


SEPTEMBER 
1943 


Fed. Insp. Non Insp. 


84.78 
46.11 
12.28 


Non Insp. 


85.61 
46.35 
12.74 


85.40 
46.17 
11.57 


Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield (per cent) 
Average cost per 100 pounds ($)..... 10.86 





Federally Inspected Slaughter September, 1943 and 1942 





1943 
1,146,020 
531,906 
4,173,978 
2,453,630 


1942 
1,158,758 
513,052 
3,842,564 
2,222,704 





* Later figures not received. 











large as a year ago but there has been 
less buying directly from producers. 
Dry weather in Kansas and most of 
the Southwest has greatly restricted 
and in some places entirely stopped 
the feeding of lambs on wheatfields, 
which is sure to have a strong bearing 
on the number of fat lambs available 
for the market later on. 


Most of the ewes received here dur- 
ing the month sold at $5 to $6, but 
at the best time there was a spurt in 
the demand that raised the top to 
$6.65 for high quality stuff with suit- 
able weights. Cull ewes were sorted 
out at $4 to $4.50. A limited number 
of breeding ewes sold during the 
month at $7.50 to $12. There is a 
strong demand for this class of ewes 
but only a few available. 

Yearlings sold actively most of the 
month in a wide range of prices be- 
cause of the inequality in lamb values. 
Most yearlings cleared at $11 to 
$12.25 with the best at the high time 
at $13 and common qualities down to 
$10. Wethers were listed at $5.75 to 
$10, according to age. 

The slaughter of ovine stock at 27 
markets continues large and each week 
shows a substantial increase over a 
year ago. For the month of October 
the slaughter was approximately l,- 
900,000 compared with 1,680,000 for 
October last year. The slaughter for 
the year thus far is approximately 
1,200,000 more than for the first ten 
months of last year. 


Frank E. Moore 
St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts continued heavy at 
all markets, the total here for 
October being 138,174 compared with 
130,942 in September and 130,925 in 
October a year ago. Of the month’s 
total about 53,500 were from native 


_ territory, and the balance from the 
West. 


Though the lamb market was very 
uneven during the month, closing 
prices were $1@1.25 higher than the 
last of September. Best Colorado lambs 
on the extreme close sold at $14, with 
choice kinds quoted to $14.50 or 
higher. Some weighty fed westerns 
sold at $14.25 on the close, with bulk 
of good to choice natives $13@14, fair 
to good kinds $11.50@12.75, and culls 
down to $10 and lower. Choice fed 
western clips sold up to $14, with 
other clips $13@13.75. 
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Feeding lambs were rather freely 
marketed during the month, and 
values were around 50 cents higher 
with best at $12.60 on the close. Ewes 
were fully 25 cents up for the month, 
with best natives and Idahos at $5.75 
on the close. Yearlings also showed an 
advance, with good fed kinds at $12 
on the close. 

H. H. Madden 


Denver 


HEEP receipts for October, 1943, 
totaled approximately 625,000 
head compared to 866,000 in October 
1942, a decrease of around 241,000 
head. Choice Colorado fat and range 
loads made up the bulk of the supply. 


During the first week of October a 
drop in local and aggregate receipts 
caused slaughter classes to race up- 
ward. Fat lambs jumped 50 to 75 cents, 
closing that much higher for the week. 
Good and choice ewes also recovered 
most of the early decline. Nearly 13 
double decks of choice Colorado fat 
lambs topped at $14.35 late. These 
were comparable with $13.50 kinds 
early in the week, when many good 
and choice range loads had to go at 
$12.75 to $13. Trucked-in lots were 
elevated late to $12.75 to $13.25 levels, 
one choice lot touching $14.10. Up to 
$5.25 was paid late for good and choice 
trucked-in slaughter ewes, few going 
above $4.50 early. Two loads of short- 
term breeding ewes went out early at 
$5.25. Feeding lambs got fairly broad 
action and closed mostly 15 to 25 
cents higher. Load lots sold at $11 to 
$12.25, the outside price taking black- 
faces averaging 70 pounds. The bulk 
offered scaled under 65 pounds and 
sold largely at $11.50 to $11.90. 

Dwindling runs again led to further 
price gains this. week, all killing classes 
advancing 25 to 50 cents. Choice Colo- 
rado fat lambs reached $14.85, highest 
since September 20, with many loads 
making this price. Only good and 
choice kinds were available under 
$14.50 late. Trucks operating between 
Denver and the blocked Moffat Tunnel 
made daily estimates hard to figure 
and tended to lengthen trading, with 
lambs arriving at all hours of the day. 
The market usually exhibited a healthy 
undertone. Most good and _ choice 
range lambs sold at $14 to $14.25, 
these showing more advance’ than 
choice kinds, partly because of active 
demand for feeders. Trucked-in fat 


lambs reached $14.25. Many loads of 
strictly good and choice slaughter ewe, 
reached $5.25 to $5.75, some at the 
latter price scaling 134 pounds. Cop. 
mon to medium truck-ins were numer. 
ous at $4 to $5. Good and choice feed. 
ing lambs scaling above 65 pounds ad- 
vanced mostly 50 cents. Strictly good 
and choice around 70-pound weights 
reached $12.85. Early in the week 
mixed fats and feeders went freely at 
$12.75 to $13.25. Big strings of light 
weight whitefaces went out at $11 to 
$11.60, those at the inside price being 
from New Mexico. 

Fat lambs broke sharply at the local 
market during the third week, and 
very little of the decline was recover- 
ed. Better grade fat lambs lost 50 to 
75 cents, but common to medium 
kinds, supported by a higher feeder 
market, closed only weak to 25 cents 
down. Feeders worked as much as 25 
cents higher. For choice Colorado fat 
lambs $14.50 was paid early in the 
week, but a declining market brought 
the quotable top down to $14.25. Good 
and choice range loads turned largely 
at $14 to $14.15; others grading mostly 
good, $13.50. The top on truck-ins was 
$14.50 for a few choice lots; good and 
choice went in a spread of $13.25 to 
$14 with none above $13.75 late. 
After selling up to $6 on a short-lived 
price bulge, ewes flattened out to close 
mostly 10 to 15 cents lower. Many 
range loads grading medium to choice 
sold at $5 to $5.50; common to medi- 
um kinds $4.50 to $5. Good and choice 
range feeding lambs sold all the way 
from $11.50 to $12.85, the latter price 
being paid late for strictly good and 
choice 65-pound blackfaces from Colo- 
rado. Whitefaces from Wyoming 
reached $12.40, others from various 
states $11.50 to $12.25 with averages 
under 60 pounds grading medium to 
good at $10.50 to $11.25. Short-term 
breeding ewes went out at $5.75. 

Slaughter classes were not stimu- 
lated to any extent by the dwindling 
runs during the last week under re- 
view. Feeding lambs worked lower 
also. Choice Colorado range lambs 
showed up to sell at $14.25, nearly 
seven doubles making this price. Other 
good and choice rangers from various 
states sold at $13.75 to $14, with 
mixed fats and feeders $13 to $13.50 
and some straight feeders at $12.75. 
Good and choice trucked-in slaughter 
lambs sold at $13.25 to $14 each day. 
Good and choice slaughter ewes 
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jrought $5.35 to $5.50 and trucked-in 
gves grading common to good usually 
wiked at $4.25 to $5.25. Fleshy 
found 75-pound) feeding lambs 
went at $12.85, but the practical top 
mn around 70-pound kinds was $12.75 
vith many loads at $12.50. White- 
faced feeders were numerous at $11.60 
to $12.25. Common New Mexicos 
yeraging around 50 pounds landed at 
$9.75. Breeding ewes suitable for one 
year of service went out at $5.35 to 
$5.50. 















Jacqueline O’Keefe 






lo kansas City 

an 

sver- MCHEEP receipts at the Kansas City 
10 to Stock Yards have been of record 





@r near record proportion not only for 
the month of October but also for the 
10-month period from January 1 to 
October 31, 1943. During the month 
nearly a quarter of a million sheep 











the vere handled at this market. The exact 
ught Hligure was 240,216 head, of which 
ood 982,156 were salable. Cumulative total 
rgely gor the 10-month period closely ap- 






proached the two-million mark, with 
944,154, of which 1,401,356 were 














ll salable. The bulk of the supply con- 
5 to sted of native lambs from nearby 
sates, although large numbers of 








range lambs also were offered. Sup- 
close @ilies of slaughter ewes were moderate, 
fany and while breeding stock was also 






limited in numbers, demand for these 
dasses was not active and the supply 
was ample. 











In spite of these record numbers 














price Bnd in spite also of rather wide weekly 
and @luctuations, the general trend of 
Yolo- @prices was upward. Lambs of medium 





to choice grades are considered $1.20 
to $1.50 higher than at the close of 
September, and as of October 31 are 








ages 
mn to @wotable from $12.75 to $14.65. Com- 
term non grades are $1.50 to $2.00 higher, 





with the bulk now selling from $11 
to $12.50. Yearling wethers, which 
tonstituted a generous proportion of 
the receipts at the close of September, 
are not now arriving in sufficient num- 
bers to be quotable. Slaughter ewes 
are considered 25 to 50 cents higher 
lor the month with the bulk selling at 
the close from $4.50 to $5.75. 

The ten-month total of sheep hand- 
kd at this market is an all-time record 
for this terminal, and Kansas City is 
definitely coming into its own as a 
sheep marketing center. 
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Omaha 


LTHOUGH supplies of sheep and 

lambs were the largest for any 
October since 1931, they represented 
a sharp drop from the big September 
total. Moreover, relatively few of the 
range lambs that were marketed dur- 
ing the period came in killer flesh, 
and prices on slaughter lambs and 
ewes responded by rebounding sharply 
from the low levels in force a month 
ago. 

Quality of the westerns offered was 
depreciating rapidly but, in spite of 
that, closing prices were 50@75 cents 
above late September. The last week 
of the session, choice rangers were 
quotable to around $14.25 or $14.35. 
Top for the month was $14.50 The 
first of the season’s fed westerns ar- 
rived last month and the top load 
cleared at $14.25. Native lambs show- 
ed the effects of longer grain feeding, 
as quality improved and best kinds 
closed the session fully $1.50 higher 
than in September. Most offerings sold 
from $14 down as the month ended. 


GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 

counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 

6c each. Free Literature. 

HUMANE COYOTE GETTER. 
Las Animas, Colorado 


INC. 

















CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 





literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


President...................Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres......... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurev........................Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















to Boost Your 


Production & 
roduction g— 
By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses iis: 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin pa ntdin Sheep Marking Paint 


for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Sheen Cisaeition 
Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes, 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CiTY LOS ANGELES 


x VACCINES ARE me?) OF 


Catalog me 


’ VACCInes 
ian SUPPLIES a) 
SHEEP fas; 


A postal 
will bring it. [ 















VITAL THE MEAT SUPPLY AMERICA 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management.......................00..c..0cccceecceeeeeeeesseeeeeeceeeeee $4: 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants 3 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture...............2........2:cceceeeeeeeeee 40 
Piurltes: Ge EEaar’ Beatraapes: Se BI WH aaa 5s vcs can ss naiecccesccce cease cee ae 3. 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 5 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 


oe hE et S02 SE ee Rk PT Se OE ak ether Ee Rea | 2.50 
Cane ae Cee I casera ce casters th cts nce cence ee 2.75 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad......................... ENGELS See eee ES 2.50 
And for the Children 
ee ge Be SRE RPE eee 2 ON RE Re erat Ware ee ee SE, 3.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





509 Pacific National Life Building 


Salt Lake City, 1, Utah 
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SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Prospects for the next month or so 
are not too bright so far as receipts 
of fat lambs are concerned, as most 
of the fat range lambs have already 
been marketed and the fed lambs in 
this section are not yet ready to come 
to market. 


September, were smaller this yey 
than last. The decrease was due ty 
the much smaller movement of lambs 
to Kansas wheat fields because the 
total moving into the other corn be} 
states was larger than last year. There 


HAMPSHIRES 


Entire band of Hamp ewes sold 
except 150 top stud ewes. No Hamp 
ewes for sale now, but have early 
ram lambs and Corriedale ewes and 


ram lambs still for sale. 


Malcolm Moncreiffe 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an _excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and niutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and graz 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 

SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 

President Vice-President 


- L Pierce W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 











SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
‘wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 


Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Feeders continued to arrive in large 
numbers last month and there was a 
brisk demand for choice kinds most 
of the session. Plainer kinds and light- 
weights were unusually plentiful and 
met with a meager demand due to the 
long feeding period and extra care 
that would be necessary before they 
could be returned to market. Best 
grades ended the month .25@50 cents 
lower than September’s close, while 
plainer offerings were off $1 to $1.50. 
As the month ended choice feeders 
were quotable to $12. Quite a lot of 
plainer kinds and lightweights were 
selling from $8.50 to $10.50. Light- 
weight feeder lambs are expected to 
continue to arrive in fairly large num- 
bers for another two weeks. 


Fat ewes were plentiful all month 
and were absorbed freely by the killers, 
and at one time prices moved as much 
as $1.50 higher than the September 
close. However, by the end of the 
month best kinds sold about $1 higher 
than a month ago, from $6 down. 
Medium to just good kinds sold from 
$5 to $5.50 and common offerings 
brought around $4.25 to $5. 

Several loads of good solid-mouth 
ewes went to the country for breeding 
purposes last month from $5.25 to 
$7. Two and three-year-olds sold from 
$7 to $8.50 and a few yearlings were 
quoted from $9.50 to $10.50. 


Dave Lorenson 


Lambs on Feed 


[E number of sheep and lambs to 
be fed for the coming winter and 
spring market will probably be consid- 
erably smaller than the number fed a 
year earlier, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported October 1, 1943. The 
number fed in feed lots in the corn 
belt states may show little change 
from last year, but there will be a 
large reduction in the number fed on 
wheat pastures, mostly in Kansas. 
Feeding will be below last year in 
nearly all of the western states. 
Total shipments of feeder sheep and 
lambs into the 11 corn belt states dur- 
ing the three months, July through 





was, however, much difference among 
these states in the changes from las 
year. Shipments into all of the 
eastern corn belt states were smaller 
this year than last, with the largest 
percentage reductions in the shipments 
into Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 
Shipments into all of the western com 
belt states, except Missouri and Kap. 
sas, were substantially larger than last 
year, most of the increase coming jn 
September. 

The movement of lambs into the 
wheat pasture areas of western Kansas 
were much smaller in September this 
year than last, and there is little like- 
lihood that many more lambs will 
move in during October and Novem- 
ber, in contrast with the heavy in- 
shipments during that period last 
year. As a result of the limited rain- 
fall in this area during August and 
September, there is practically no 
volunteer wheat pasture, and only in 
a few areas will the seeded wheat on 
summer fallow make sufficient growth 
to furnish much grazing, and the ex- 
tent of this depends upon adequate 
immediate rainfall and _ favorable 
weather during the next month. 

While shipments into Nebraska to 
October 1 this year were larger than 
last, it is probable that the reduced 
movement into the Scottsbluff. area in 
October and November will more than 
offset the increased movement into 
other areas of the state, and the num- 
ber fed in the state as a whole during 
the season will be below last year. 

Reports from the western states and 
Texas indicate that lamb feeding this 
season will be materially reduced in all 
of these states, except possibly Mon- 
tana, where some reduction may occur. 
The causes given for these reductions 
are: 

(1) High prices of feed grains and hay; 
(2) materially lower level of slaughter lamb 
prices during September; (3) difficulties en- 
countered in obtaining feed grains—espe- 
cially corn—from other areas; (4) high ask- 
ing prices for feeder lambs up to the middle 
of September; and, (5) reduced acreage of 
sugar beets and the resulting short supply of 
sugar beet feeds. 
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UR GOVERNMENT—looking over my shoulder as‘I 

write, Joe Bush says I had better put those words, 
“Our Government” in quotes. Joe has lived in this, “Our 
Government,” a long time as a working citizen. There has 
never been a time when Joe’s personal wealth has rated 
him as a capitalist. Sure, he has had a few thousand sheep, 
a few hundred head of cows, hogs, horses, a general run 
of livestock and poultry such as is found on any well- 
stocked ranch and range land, with orchards of mixed 
fruits, and berry patches that provide the family with its 
winter supply of food. 

Now, as Joe and I pick up our paper and settle down 
to read the editorial page and the letters to the editor along 
with the news commentators from the nation’s capitol, we 
see where many of the writers are writing on plans for 
after the war. Many of our range and ranch friends and 
neighbors have made their plans. The only question that 
leaves them up in the air is: “How many, if any, of the 
boys and girls are coming home to share in those plans?” 

Joe has one son who is sheep minded and Joe’s plans 
are that if and when that son comes home he will take 
over the sheep. The other son, so the plans are laid, will 
take over the cows and the cattle range. So there is one 
farm that the planners won’t need to worry about or plan 
for. All Joe wants, God willing, are his boys back home 
to take over and put the plan into practice. 

Joe and I believe—and our belief is based on what 
we hear in the Sheepfold neighborhood—that one man 
may have a store and another a shop, but all have their 
plans laid, just waiting until the boys and girls come home. 
If they don’t come home, the best laid plans, made at home 
or by the Federal Government at Washington or the 
capitol of the state, won’t help if there is no one to carry 
them out. 

Joe and I believe that the best planning is for the 
home folks to plan for what they have and what they have 
to do with. To plan to give each boy a start in life and have 
the wherewithal to do it with is better than all the long 
distance crystal gazing, remote-control planning that 
proved such an empty phrase after the end of World War 
No. 1. 

Joe says if all the plans for “after-the-war peace’’ were 
home-made plans, made by the home folks, for the home 
folks who are away, making plans would not be the job 
it looks to be when the planners look the millions of war 
men and women now in the service in the eye and see 
their impractical plans come tumbling down. Joe and I 
have three to plan for and those three are fixing to come 
home and work out the plans we planned before they left 
for the front. 

As we write to them we tell them of how those plans 
are working out. One of our neighbors is a miner. His 
son who is away in the Army expects to take his dad’s 
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place in a mine. Another one is a carpenter and builder, 
and he has his plans which will be accepted by his son. 
The son will go into business with his dad. And so we 
might go on down the line reciting plans that are all 
ready—just waiting until the boys come home. 


In town, in the larger centers of population, that job 
of finding a place for the boys when they come home may 
be more difficult; and then, too, a lot of teen-age boys who 
are not in the service will need to be taken care of, as will 
some of the older men who will find the pace too swift, 
the hurdles too high, and the road too long. For them 
there must be social security with a program that is fair 
to those who pay the bill, as they pay their taxes and want 
to live out their lives as Americans who gave their sons 
and daughters to the great cause. 


Joe and I don’t believe that it will be necessary to 
have committees, commissions, and bureaus set up with 
thousands of employees to direct the man who wants a 
job to the man who has one open for him; not if the folks 
back home can find a job for the soldier who is coming 
home. The soldier is coming home—that’s the place he 
will head for—and if the home folks are ready for him, 
that’s where he will stay to work out the plan the home 
folks have blue-printed for him. We, the home folks, should 
not “lean on our understanding, but place our trust in the 
Lord and He will direct our path.” 

Men and women of the home town and the home plan 
don’t have a government job to watch out for. They are 
on their own now—have been on their own and will be on 
their own when the men of the Army, the fleet of the 
seas and air come home. 


“Our Government” is our government just to the ex- 
tent that we as citizens interest ourselves in our govern- 
ment. If a part of the people, and a small part of our 
people at that, elect the officials of our government— 
national, state, or county,—and permit those officials to 
name committees, bureaus, and commissions, when the 
state takes over the government that belongs to the county 
and the national government takes over the affairs of the 
state, then it is that the government “of, by and for the 
people” slips out of the hands of the people and into the 
control of bureaus. 

Joe Bush and I still believe in the brotherhood of 
man. We believe in cooperation as stated in Isaiah, Chap- 
ter 41, verses 6 and 7: “They helped every one his neighbor, 
and every one said to his brother, Be of good courage. So 
the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he that 
smootheth with the hammer him that smote the anvil, 
saying, It is ready for the soldering and he fastened it 
with nails, that it should not be moved.” 


Peter Spraynozzle 
Sheepfold, Utah 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S$. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3 %. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 





Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
ta Phone 81 
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Contributors to the Wool 
Fund in October 


COLORADO 


John B. Allies 
Wiley C. Barry 
Ss. D. Blythe 
E. B. Blair 
Ben Barroncua 
Chas. J. Berry 
Addie Byfield Coker 
J. P. Campbell 
Della & Frank 
Carpenter 
Pr. J. Ennis 
Easterly & Forsyth 
Geo. H. Freeman 
Ray Files 
Elvin G. Frasier 
Owen O. Fallon 
R. B. Follmar 
Leo Gates 
Glen Gore 
O. A. Greagor 
Eugene Given 
Howell Bros. 
George Howell 
Holman Bros. 
Hull Bros. 
Al Herndon 
Steve Henndon 
Hunt Bros. 


Harry Howe 
Philip E. Hogan 
Harrat Bros. 
Chas. F. Jacobs 
R. C. Knowles 
Stuart Lechleiter 
Ralph Lehman 
M. O. Metroy 
Wallace Moore 
A. C. & J. Miller 
Howard Noble 
Wm. P. Price 
F. W. Price 
J. A. Stanely 
Frederick L. Summers 
M. & H. Sorenson 
N. E. Snyder 
Mala Plama. Shinn 
Roy Stone 
Douglas Spamm 
Robert H. Thompson 
A. L. Templeton 

& Sons 
A. Taramarcaz 
Clarence Wilkins 
Raymond Williams 
Windsor L. S. Co. 
Grant Youman 


IDAHO 


Ray Christenson 
J. W. Lauretson & 
E. Wilson 


Charles Moylon, Chris 
Lakey, Louis & 
Able Kuny 


MONTANA 


Harry Snyder 


TEXAS 


Arvin & Harkins 
Albert Appel, Jr. 
James Allen 

V. Askew 

R. W. Arnold 

R. N. Allen 

Doug Adams 
Walter Augustine 
c. L. Arthur 

O. R. Altizer 

W. A. Adams 

c. P. Arthur 
Albert Appel, Sr. 
J. R. Alexander 
Joe Bishop 

L. M. Bennett 

J. F. Beidler 
Bassett & Bryant 
W. A. Banner 

E. J. Benson 
Mary Louise Beidler 
Bayers & Frerick 
Ray Barksdale 
Benson & McSpadden 
oO. B. Bendele 
Pat Beasley 
Denton Barnett 
Big Canyon Ranch 
J. R. Bennett 

T. D. Beasley 

F. J. Barrett 
Wilson Banner 
A. R. Brotherton 
B. L. Briggs 

Ned Bishop 

A. L. Brown 
Newton Briggs 
Teil Bishop 

Joe F. Brown 

J. W. Brite 

Ike Billings 

c. B. Bushager 
Cc. A. Brotherton 
E. J. Blair 
Combs Cattle Co. 
Collins Coates 
Joe Chandler 
Mark Carruthers 
J. M. Corder 
Ford Coates 
Chandler & Kingston 
W. R. Cartledge 
Herman Couch 
W. A. Cochran & Son 
Circle Dot Ranch 
Robert Cauthorn 
David Combs 

E. L. Clare 

Virgil Cauthorn 
Dragoo & Smith 
Decie Bros. 

Ira Deaton 
George Daniels 


Drake Sheep Co. 
Zeb Decie 
Jack & Roy Deaton 
Seth Davenport 
Ned Dunbar 
B. H. Dissler 
Mrs. Mable Deaton 
Davis & Eastman 
Donald Duncan 
Mrs. Helen Downie 
Decie Ranch 
F. M. Deaton 
Ed C. Daniel 
J. C. Duncan 
Duncan & Fitzgerald 
Robert Duncan 
J. P. Espy 
Elwin Earwood 
. Espy 
. Easterling 
Worth Evans 
Keifer Edwards 
Tom Everett, Sr. 
Wm. Edwards 
8 Ranch Co. 
. K. Fawcett 
Doc Fitzpatrick 
Joe Friend 
L. B. Friend 
Joe D. Forester 
Mrs. H. W. Ferguson 
J. B. Foster 
Mrs. Rose Finley 
Fowlkes Brothers 
J. H. Fisher 
Chas. Gregory 
Geo. Geaslin 
W. G. Gulliher 
M. E. Gillett 
Joe Gurley 
J. O. Hankins 
Roger Gillis 
John Galloway & Son 
M. H. Goode, Sr. 
J. F. Gardner 
Frank K. Harrell 
E. W. Hardgrave 
Ss. E. & E. 
Hamilton 
Jno. H. Harding 
Mrs. J. L. Hankins 
Sid Harkins 
Geo. E. Harral 
Lowell F. Hankins 
Ele Hagelstein 
Horse Mt. Ranch 
W. T. O. Holman Est. 
Hinson & Stumberg 
Clyde Higgins 
G. J. Henshaw 
Howard & Williams 
Boyd C. Holmes 
R. W. & Anale Hodge 


Carnell Hill 
W. B. Henshaw 
H-6 Pasture Co. 
Mrs. Elsie Honeycutt 
Wiley Holland 
Levi Hinds 
T. A. Herring 
Marion Honeycutt 
Holland & 
Merriwether 
Lucius Hinds 
L. H. Hicks 
J. W. Ingram 
Jones & Cofield 
Frank Jones 
P. A. Jackson Est. 
Jones & Howard 
Ernest Jones 
W. W. Jameson 
George Jones 
Clarence Jessup 
W. T. Jones 
E. H. Jessup 
Key & Evans 
W. A. Kay 
James Kenney 
Cam Longley 
Cole Longley 
LaMata aRnch 
Glenn Longley 
Burney Ligon 
d L. Love 
J. H. Logan 
W. E. Love Est. 
H. Q. Lyles 
Keith Mitchell 
Miller & Hauser 
Merriwether & 
Richardson 
Cole A. Means 
R. E. Marable 
Cc. R. McKenzie 
W. W. McCutcheon 
Loyd Mitchell 
A. H. Mills 
J. W. Merrill & Son 
Coley Means 
Jesse Martin 
Tom McKenzie 
McDowell Ranch 
J. C. Mitchell 
E. E. Mitchell 
P. Merrill 
M. O. Means 
Lee Martin 
Mrs. T. N. McKenzie 
C. E. McIntyre 
Jack McCutcheon 
N. M. Mitchell 
Cc. C. Mitchell 
Earl Meeks 
Alf Craig Means 
Bill McKenzie 
J. W. McCutcheon 
Miller Ranch 
Mark A. Moss 
A. G. Morriss & Son 
Mrs. Mary Mitchell 
Dan Murrah 
Matt Mosley 
H. C. Monroe 
Mrs. Ethel Murrah 
J. E. Moss 
Fred Montgomery 
J. R. Moss 


Moore & Lloyd 

O. M. Nicks 

H. G. Nixon 

Dave Ogle 

Hollis Nutt 

Loys Newman 

Oo. O. O’Bryant 

Tom Parsons 

A. M. Potter 

R. E. Quigg 

Wm. Ridout 

Guy Rachal 

R. M. Roark 

T. H. & J. W. Rawls 

I. C. Roark 

O. E. Richarz 

Geo. Rose 

Mrs. Edith Rogers 

H. E. Ridout 

R. J. Ross 

C. G. & R. C. Robson 

George Rose 

Alfred Rosenaw 

Mrs. Louise Rosenaw 

Dave Rose Est. 

John Rosenaw Est. 

E. B. Rose Est. 

Chas. Stringfellow Jr. 

Milton Smith 

R. W. Sellers 

S. L. Stumberg 

Smith & Mey 

A. A. Shelton 

Jas. B. Sammons 

S. L. Stumberg Jr. 

Cc. E. Springstrun 

Geo. Skevington 

Joe E. Sanders 

J. H. Stansberry 

J. I. Smith 

Mrs. J. O. Secrest 

Bob Turner 

Gene Thorn 

Geo. W. Tomlinson 

Townsend Bros. 

Doc Turk 

Chas. Thomas 

Joe Turner 

xeo. A. Turner 

Paul Turney 

H. L. Winfield 

Ray W. Willoughby 

F. H. Whitehead 

Weston & Cooksey 

Mrs. L. B. Wardlaw 

F. G. Walker 

B. E. Wilson 

veo. R. Whitehead 

White Bros. 

Wardlaw Bros. 

H. A. Walker & Co. 

H. M. Wilson 

L. D.: Whitehead 

Whitehead & 
Wardlaw 

Guy W. Webb 

Jno. R. Watts 

J. E. Wilson & Co. 

W. B. Whitehead 

F. C. Whitehead 

B. A. Woods 

L. J. & L. B. Wardlaw 

Forest Weston 

Tom Yarbrough 

F. & Mary Cox Yoas 


UTAH 


Hans Michaelson 


A. Nebeker 


WYOMING 


Hugh Auld 

J. A. Allison 

Archibald & Innes 

John Arno 

Armand Auzgui 

John & Cliff 
Anderson 

Big Horn Sheep Co. 

Chas. W. Blake 

Banner Ranch Co. 

Joe C. Bell 

Buzzard Ranch Co. 

J. M. Baller 

J. T. Baskett 

Oscar H. Boyle 

Joe C. Bell 

W. E. Bamaye 

Frank Bate 

Bobes & Morton 

Earl Brown 

Steve Bodsinski 

King Bales 

O. R. Brown 

John Baker 

Chester Byrne 

Geo. Bamaga Est. 

J. H. Bauman 

G. W. Bullock 

J. Owen Bullock 
& Son 

Mrs. O. R. Brown 

Stewart B. Burton 


Harry Bullock 

Converse County 
Wool Pool 

Wm. Clark 

George Collins 

Cornelson Bros. 

Clyde Clements 

LeRoy Combs 

Thomas Cooper 

Charles F. Cooke 

Diamond Ring Co. 

Archie Dressler 

Lester Derore 

Forrest Dye 

Mark J. Davis 

Double S. Sheep Co. 

Frank Ellis 

Clarence Eklund 

Andrew Farmer 

Ed Foy .- 

H. E. Fryberger 

Freeland Livestock 
Company 

Thomas J. Gates, Jr. 

Carrie Gottsche 
Ranch 

Wm. Hendry 

J. D. Heues 

Geo. Heiland 

J. Arthur Horr 

Lawrence Jameson 

Frank L. Kane 
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James Kidd 

Knapp & Philip 

Marceline Larrichea 

paul Le Bar 

Floyd Logan 

Pierre Jean Lacosta 

Harry Lester 

Lincoln Feeders 
Corporation 

La Bonte L. S. Co. 

Lembcke & 
Hermberg 

w. R. Mackey 

Mrs. Alex Milne 

James McKenzie 

Steve Niemcyk 


Kenneth McGillivary 


Martin Michelena 
Herbert McClure 
Patrick Murphy 
H. A. Nail 
Steve Nilancyk 
Mrs. Bessie W. 
Napier 
Jack Norang 
Frank Oedekoren 
F. J. Plemmons 
A. O. Park 
Lon J. Poston 
Frank L. Parks 
J. D. Ruby 
Thomas Reardon 
Riley L. S. Co. 
John Riatt 
John L. Ricks 
Reed & Morse 
Virgil T. Rossback 
Henry Stakely Est. 
Jeremiah Sullivan 


Fred C. Sproul 
R. C. Smith 
Stratton Sheep Co. 
Strohecker Bros. 
Nick Stratsma 
Helen E. Scott 
Sharon Cattle Co. 
Frank Schneider 
Sellers Bros. & 
Adamson 
Fred C. Swartz 
South Pass Land & 
Livestock Co. 
J. R. Swank 
Raymond Schoonover 
Robert Swinback 
M. M. Taylor 
John Toro 
John Tobin 
E. W. Tubbs 
Upper Bear River 
Wool Pool 
Tom Virdero 
Medley Wertz 
Lester R. Wright 
Harry B. Williams 
Ed. R. Willard 
W. H. Whiteaway 
Mary Watson & Sons 
Daniel Watson 
Hugh Wagstaff 
Dr. Earl Whedon 
Wing Fort Sheep Co. 
Otis Wright 
Aldan White 
Michael Ward 
Rosella Webber 
James Walker 


During October a check for $373.10 was 
received from the New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association to cover collections on New 
Mexico wools made by the Colorado-New 
Mexico Wool. Marketing Association. Names 
of the individual sheepmen making the pay- 


NEW SHEEP BREED 


The Southdale, a new crossbred type of 
sheep, is being developed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at its farm near Middle- 
bury, Vermont. As its name suggests, the 
new breed is a combination of the Southdown 
and Corriedale, designed especially to meet 
New England conditions. Second-, third-, 
and fourth-generation Southdales have per- 
formed satisfactorily so far. The lamb crop 
last year was 130 lambs per 100 ewes and 
the average weight of the fleeces sheared 
from the ewes, including yearlings, was 7.3 
pounds, a good yield for a medium sized 
sheep. No stock are yet available for distri- 


bution. 
* a ok 


WOOL SUBSTITUTED FOR HIDES 


The Commercial Bulletin of October 16 car- 
ries this item from a British correspondent: 
“In these days of recurrent threats by syn- 
thetic fibers of one sort or another to a 
natural fiber like wool, it is pleasing to re- 
cord that somebody has conceived the idea of 
extending the use of wool into a field hither- 
to unexplored. The shortage of hides suitable 
for the soling of footwear has given rise to 
experiments which will call for the use of a 
wool felt. This felt is impregnated with one 
of the plastic substances and reports so far 








ments have not been received yet. available suggest an important future.” Th ere ought to 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
; THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 83, 19383 
= ——— — Grower published monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 1943. 
tate of Uta 


County of Salt Lake {ss 


be a national 


PTZ day 


It’s fall and too chiily for worms 
to develop in pasture. But if 
there are worms in the sheep’s 
insides, they’ll play the very Old 
Nick during the winter. That’s 
why it’s so important that sheep 
get a thorough worming now. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Irene Young, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
she is the acting manager of the National Wool Grower and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, —— Wool Growers Assn. Company, 509 Pacific Nat’l] Life Bldg., Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 

Editors, J. M. Jones, Irene Young, 509 Pacific Nat’l Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual stockholders must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

National Wool Growers Association, an unincorporated concern, 509 Pacific National 
Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah (G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado, President, and J. M. 
Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah, acting secretary) and 13 state wool growers’ associations, 
unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 

IRENE YOUNG, 
Acting Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17 day of Sept., 1943. 

B. E. BENSON. 
(My commission expires July 10, 1946.) 


No ordinary remedy is ade- 
quate for this important fall 
worming. Use PTZ, the pheno- 
thiazine remedy of Dr. Hess & 
Clark that removes six species 
of worms, including stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

For this fall treatment, you 
want to use a therapeutic or 
worm-expelling dose of PTZ. So 
you will want to use either PTZ 
Pellets or the new PTZ Powder 
in a drench. Either of these in- 
sures an accurate dose. Get PTZ 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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The Story of the Beginning of 
The Wool Industry in Utah 


honor of being the first sheep- 
man in Utah undoubtedly goes to 
the “Gentile” trapper and Indian 
trader, Miles Goodyear, whom the 
Mormon pioneers of July, 1847, found 
living in a stockaded abode with his 
two Indian squaws at the present site 
of Ogden. This man, who was also the 
first bonafide settler of Utah, made 
occasional trading excursions to Santa 
Fe, and on one of these trips brought 
back, among other livestock, a few 
Spanish sheep. Thus, when in January, 
1848, he sold his Ogden holdings to 
the Mormons the bill of sale listed 75 
cattle, 6 horses, 75 goats, 12 sheep and 
one ten-dollar pussy cat. 

By the time the Goodyear sheep had 
been acquired, however, there were 
already other sheep in the territory. 
For, although a list of the livestock 
brought into Utah by the first band 
of pioneers includes no sheep, practic- 
ally every later company of Mormon 
immigrants brought a few sheep with 
them. 

These pioneers suffered greatly for 
want of all sorts of commercial wares 
during these first years in the new 
land. Dreadfully handicapped as they 
were in their struggle with the wilder- 
ness for lack of tools, their wants in 
that respect were not nearly so pinch- 
ing as the need for clothing. What 
clothing they had when they left the 
Missouri to launch themselves a thous- 
and miles across the plains in search 
of a new home was soon worn out. 
Just as wagon boxes were made to 
give up their boards in the making of 
cabin doors and coffins, so canvas 
wagon covers had to yield cloth to 
replace worn-out apparel. Even under- 
wear came to be made of that abrasive 
material. 

Thanks to the foresight, then, of the 
widow Sally Murdock, who drove her 
own light, one-horse wagon across the 
plains to Utah. Knowing her children 
would soon need more clothing, she 
had the back of her wagon cut so her 
three sheep could be led under it and 
not suffer from the sun. She succeeded 
in getting these sheep alive to the Salt 
Lake Valley. These were perhaps the 
first sheep brought to Utah directly 
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across the plains. Many times Sally 
Murdock sheared the wool from the 
backs of these sheep, then washed, 
carded, spun, dyed and wove it into 
cloth for herself and others. 

Other pioneers were not so success- 
ful in bringing sheep. My grandfather, 
for example, who arrived in the Valley 
two weeks later than the Widow Mur- 
dock, lost six of the seven sheep with 
which he started from Illinois. Alto- 
gether, the wool which the pioneers 
could shear from the few sheep they 
succeeded in bringing alive to the 
Valley was woefully inadequate to 
supply them with the necessary cloth- 
ing. 

As early as 1850 a band of 8000 
Spanish sheep was driven from New 
Mexico to California, passing through 
the newly settled Utah town of Provo 
in September. Another herd from Mis- 
souri, arriving in Utah too late in the 
season to continue on to California, 
wintered in the town of Lehi. During 
the hard winter that followed, many 
of these sheep were traded to the set- 
tlers for the feed to sustain the rest 
of the band. In this way the settlers of 
Lehi got a start in the sheep business. 
It is probable that Mormon farmers 
obtained some sheep by trading with 
the drivers of every such California or 
Oregon-bound herd passing through 
the state in the early days. 

The first sheep in Utah were owned 
in small flocks. The records of Iron 
County show that in 1855 three hund- 
red ninety sheep were assessed in the 
district. One hundred of these were 
owned by John D. Lee of Harmony, 
and the remainder were divided up 
among thirty-two owners. N. C. Ten- 
ney, with 120, being the biggest sheep- 
man of them all. 

It is interesting to note how modern 
herding practices evolved from these 
remote and small beginnings. At first 
the sheep were grazed by their numer- 
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Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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ous owners close about the towns, 
Since in all early Utah communities 
the settlers lived, not on their farms, 
but in central, compact towns for pro- 
tection against Indians and for social 
and religious advantages, this method 
of caring for the sheep resulted very 
soon in an alarming depletion of feed 
within reach of the milk cows and 
work animals of the town. Any pasture 
near the towns in those pre-alfalfa 
days was very precious, and milk cows 
had to be given the preference. The 
pressure of public sentiment, there- 
fore, presently forced the sheep owners 
to herd their. charges out beyond where 
the cows could reach. The very urgent 
need for economy of labor, character- 
istic of all frontier settlements, soon 
taught the sheep owners to combine 
the numerous small flocks under one 
or more herders with a camp outfit 
suitable to the wanderings of the 
augmented herd in search of feed and 
water. 

At shearing and lambing times each 
of the several owners took out his 
own sheep from the herd, keeping 
them at home until they could be put 
back in the herd again. These pioneers 
were community-minded enough, how- 
ever, presently to submerge individual 
ownership of the sheep in the town 
herd, and to own stock in the herd 
rather than sheep. Thus the town herd 
became the “Co-op” herd, with a 
managerial head and directors. In this 
manner the modern-sized herd and 
modern range practice evolved. 

Later on, when a greater degree of 
economic security had been achieved, 
the pioneer spirit of cooperation in 
all things gave way to a more indivi- 
dualistic trend, and individually owned 
herds sprang up everywhere, their 
owners making use of all the best herd- 
ing methods developed under the co- 
operative system. 

Few of these pioneer sheep owners, 
if any, ever mastered the mysteries of 
handling sheep on the western ranges, 
but their sons (upon whom fell most 
of the actual herding of the sheep) 
did. At first the sheep were kept out 
of the high, timbered areas of the 
mountains in summer for fear of bears 
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or other sheep killers and for fear the 
sheep would get lost, once out of sight 
in the underbrush. In winter the ani- 
mals were taken down to the flats and 
the creeks of the agricultural districts, 
lest they suffer for want of water. 
These groundless fears of the high 
forests and the low, waterless deserts 
very greatly restricted the areas con- 
sidered suitable for sheep. Thus, in the 
late ’70’s, the Cedar City Cooperative 
Sheep Association, owning practically 
all there were at that time in Iron 
County, came to the conclusion that 
their range was overstocked and dis- 
posed of the surplus sheep by leasing 
them to the distant town of Order- 
ville. This same range, ‘‘overstocked”’ 
then with 10,000 sheep, now supports 
400,000 sheep. 

Just when the possibilities of sum- 
mering sheep on the tops of the high 
ranges and spending the winter months 
at a distance of 100 miles or more out 
on the west deserts, or those of the 
Colorado River, were first glimpsed by 
the pioneer sheepmen, would now per- 
haps be hard to determine. It was 
doubtless later than 1870. My father 
daims the distinction of piloting one 
of the first herds into the Riverbed 
Desert in 1875. 

It is over sixty-three years ago since 
that band of 5000 sheep, twice the 
number in a modern herd, poured 
westward through Lookout Pass on 
to the desert. Following the sheep 
were my father, Israel, aged 15, and 
my Uncle David, age 11. 

These two lads with the scriptural 
names were the sole attendants with 
that big, unwieldy herd. Their camp 
was an ordinary wagon with bows and 
canvas cover. A cast iron stove, that 
had to be lashed in place when the 
camp was moved, provided heat for 
comfort and cooking of a sort. A bed, 
rolled up at the rear end of the wagon 
when traveling, was spread lengthwise 
in the narrow box at night. 

This freight, plus a few sacks of 
flour, made up the entire camp outfit. 
No hay or grain for the two camp 
horses was carried, and the boys’ diet 
consisted of bread and mutton. 

All winter the boys wandered with 
their herd, lost in the vast spaces and 
melancholical silence of the desert, 
seeing no white people, sending no 
messages until they returned, them- 
selves and their sheep all in good 
order, back through Lookout Pass the 
following May. 
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A detailed account of that remark- 
able odyssey would include tales of 
cruel hardship and lonely terror—of 
perilous hunts for straying horses; of 
blizzards, one of which swept the herd 
away in the night and carried it shep- 
herdless sixty miles across the desert 
and covered its trail; of a night when, 
caught far from camp with lost sheep, 
a freezing youngster, doggedly sticking 
with the sheep until death, kept alive 
by burrowing in amongst the bedded 
woolies; of matches gone and keeping 
fire alive for weeks, Indian fashion, by 
means of long rolls of smoldering cedar 
bark. It would make long and interest- 
ing reading. It would be the story of at 
least one beginning of the modern 
practice of wintering sheep on such of 
the western deserts as are in general 
so dry that stock water is available 
only in the form of snow. 

Glynn Bennion 

(This story will be concluded next 
month, so watch for it.) 





Appreciation 


ts Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
wishes to extend its appreciation for 
the splendid support given it by 
the wool growers at the ram sale held 
at Pocatello, Idaho, October 2, 1943. 
We wish, especially, to thank Mr. E. R. 
Kelsey of Burley, and others listed 
below. 

I wish personally, as President of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, to thank our 
state president, Mr. H. B. Soulen, and 
state secretary, Mr. M. C. Claar, for 
their cooperation in the sale of this 
ram, and again thank the wool grow- 
ers for their hearty support. 

We feel the sale turned out very 
well for our organization. 

Mr. E. R. Kelsey donated one of his 
choice Hampshire rams to the Auxili- 
ary, and the ram was auctioned off by 
Colonel E. O. Walter. It was first 
purchased by Mrs. T. B. Burton, Cam- 
bridge, Idaho, for $50, then sold to 
Frank Jouglard of Pocatello, Idaho for 
$50; next to Robert S. Blastock of 
Filer, Idaho, for $80; then to the Ban- 
nock Hotel by S. E. Brady of Pocatello 
for $50; and then to Vern Eames of 
American Falls, Idaho, for $42.50. 

Mrs. A. Katseanes 
President 





Parliamentary Questions 


Second of a Series of Articles Prepared 
in 1933 by Mrs. Elmer E. Corfman for the 
Auxiliary. 

MOTIONS AND FORMS 

Question Ten: What is the difference be- 
tween a motion and a resolution? 

Answer Ten: A motion requires action on 
the subject presented by a member. A reso- 
lution is passive and embodies the reason as 
well as the statement of the action desired. 

Q. Eleven: What precedes debate? 

A. Eleven: See R. R. O. revised p.p. 26, 27, 
28, and 280. 

Q. Twelve: Classify Motions. 

A. Twelve: See R. R. O., page one. The 
chair should remember to state the exact 
wording of the main motion. When, or if 
other motions are made, the chair should at 
once be able to determine the “kind of a 
motion,”’ as each of the five classes has its 
own method of disposal, i. e., a main motion 
may have applied to it any of the seven 
subsidiary motions, or interrupting may be 
either incidental or any of the five privileged 
motions which are the highest in rank, and 
must be disposed of before the final vote on 
the pending main question. 

Q. Thirteen: Is it correct to say, “I make 
a motion?” 

A. Thirteen: No. The correct form, after 
addressing the presiding officer, is to say, 
“I move that,” stating what is desired, or 
after giving a report say, “I move the adop- 
tion of this report, or these resolutions.” 


Agrees with “Doc” 
IiicClure 


Parowan, Utah 

October 20, 1943 
The National Wool Grower 
Gentlemen: 

I read with interest ‘Doc’ S. W. 
McClure’s article in your October 
issue of the Wool Grower. He usually 
knows whereof he speaks. 

When he says there is one thing 
more to do to the Rambouillet and 
that is take the wool off his face, he 
strikes a responsive cord because this 
must be done. I wish every Rambouil- 
let breeder from southern Utah to the 
highline of Montana would read that 
and accept it as law! 

Too, why can’t you get some con- 
signments from the government ex- 
periment station at Dubois for the 
next ram sale? We have heard so 
much about the super qualities of this 
Columbia. Usually we are too busy in 
October to go to Dubois to try and 
buy one pet ram. I’d like to see eight 
or ten pens of ten sold at the next 
National Sale. So would my neighbors. 

Bill Rollins 
A Wool Grower and Herder 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - 


Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors— Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 











Paragon Printing Co. 


PRINTERS 


Books 
Catalogues Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 


of Publications 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding - 
Dial 3-5897 


3-5898 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 16) 


Lakeview, Lake County 


I received a fair price on my woois 
sold under the government plan, and 
have been able to sell my lambs, the 
feeder lambs bringing 10 to 12 cents 
per pound. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are $11.50 per head, while whitefaced 
crossbreds are bringing $12. We plan 
to carry over the same number of ewe 
lambs this year as last, while we have 
some fewer ewes to be bred this fall 
as compared to last. 

The coyote situation is very bad 
and we are unable to secure a suf- 
ficient amount of ammunition to take 
care of it. 


California 


-Temperatures were abnormally high 
everywhere most of the month, only 
the last decade bringing appreciably 
cooler weather. Rains were lacking or 
negligible as a rule, though the north- 
ern mountains and coastal regions had 
good rains later in the month, of bene- 
fit to pasturage, including the northern 
valley lands. However, most valleys 
need more rain. Livestock are general- 
ly in good condition. 


J. Emil Enquist 


Rio Linda, Sacramento County 


At present (October 30), it looks 
as if the feed is short, and unless 
weather conditions change soon it will 
continue to be backward and short. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is bringing 
$24 to $30 a ton. 

Coyotes are not bad in this section; 
we see one only once in a while; our 
worst enemies are dogs. We are not 
able to secure enough ammunition. 


M. B. Tribble 
Nevada 


Good forage-growing temperatures 
prevailed most of the month, the last 
ten days bringing colder temperatures 
with frost enough to terminate the 
growing season for most feeds. Rains 
have been ample over the northern 
areas, especially the higher country. 
As a result, and with improving pas- 
tures, livestock have done fairly 


well. Most animals are leaving the 
higher country because of scattered 
snows. 


Elko, Elko County 


Recent rains have proved very bene. 
ficial in eastern Nevada providing 4s. 
surance of ample fall feed and greatly 
improved winter feed, since the first 
of October. Only extremely limited 
amounts of concentrated feeds are 
available at this time (October 27), 

The price of alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $12 per ton. 

We sold the fat lambs to the packer 
for 1434 cents per pound and ow 
feeder lambs were placed on feed. The 
fine-wool ewe lambs brought $9 a 
head as did the crossbreds. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes are going for $11 per 
head, and the same price is being paid 
for the crossbred (whiteface) yearling 
ewes. 

Due to a lack of market this year 
probably 10 per cent more ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall than last, 
while the number of ewes bred this 
fall will probably be about 10 per cent 
below last year’s. The reason for this 
change is the inability to maintain 
breeding herd numbers under present 
operating conditions, including the dif- 
ficulty in getting a sufficient number 
of herders. 

About 95 per cent of Nevada’s wool 
was sold before the government wool 
selling plan went into effect, so the 
reaction here either for or against it 
was negligible. 

Coyotes are numerous in this area 
but are being effectively controlled by 
paid hunters—however, it is difficult 
to secure a sufficient amount of am- 
munition. 

Griswold Livestock Co. 


Potts, Nye County 


Since the first of the month to date, 
(October 27), the weather has been 
good with quite a lot of moisture, but 
feed is short, shorter than it has been 
for the last two or three years. Winter 
feed is very poor and no concentrated 
feed is to be had. Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $20 per ton in the stack. 

Have heard of no sales on fine-wool 
yearling ewes or lambs. Feeder lambs 
brought 10 to 12 cents while I sold 
wether lambs for 12 cents at the ship- 
ping point. 

There will be about the same num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall as last, but 
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the number of ewe lambs held over 
will not be so large. 

Herders are very difficult to get and 
we are having troubles other ways 
too, as the coyote situation is bad-—— 
gbout the worst I have seen it for 20 
years, and it is difficult to secure 
ammunition. 


Utah 


Excellent weather prevailed for crop 
harvesting, but the warm dry weather 
of the first half held back the growth 
of fall feed somewhat, until the better 
rains of the latter half. Grain has ger- 
minated later than usual. Alfalfa 
meadows, range forage and pasture 
grasses are making some improvement. 
Livestock are in fairly good shape for 
the winter. 


John C. Potts 


Carbon and Emery Counties 


The ranges for the winter are ex- 
tremely bad due to extended drouth. 
Recent rains in the San Rafael range 
have helped the quality of the feed 
by softening it some, but the quantity 
has been increased little, if any. Some 
lower desert lands may experience 
plant growth, but the upper ranges 
already are freezing, with plant growth 
stopped. 

Corn is hard to get at any price, and 
that which is being shipped in sells 
for about $60 a ton compared with 
$40 last year. Cottonseed cake now 
sells for $70 to $75 per ton, as against 
$50 to $57 last year. Hay, which sold 
for $10 to $15 per ton in 1942, now 
sells at $25 to $30. The ceiling price is 
$22.50, but farmers will hold the hay 
unless they can get more, and gener- 
ally they are getting more. 

The lamb crop last spring was not 
more than 75 per cent of normal, due 
to the unusually cold spring. Herders, 
most of them not nearly so efficient 
as those of former years, are demand- 
ing high wages. 

The situation for the sheep owners 
is bad and getting worse. Many who 
can afford to ship their herds out to 
the Nevada deserts or elsewhere are 
doing so. Some who have summered 
their herds in Colorado are arranging 
for pastures and feed there, and not 
coming back to the ranges in Utah. 
Others will have to take the chance 
of getting their herds through the 
winter on the scanty feed in the San 
Rafael region. If the winter is mild, 
they may do all right, but if severe 
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and if the snows are heavy, the loss 
of sheep is bound to be great. 

Many sheepmen would like to sell 
their present herds, their young ewes 
and breed stock, in order to avoid loss. 
They are asking $12 to $13 per head, 
but cannot get bids for as much as 
$10. 

Harry Mahleres 
(Reprinted from Salt Lake Telegram) 


Provo, Utah County 


I would say conditions on the range 
are about average—we have seen bet- 
ter and, on the other side, have seen 
much poorer. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
sells at about $20 per ton (October 
20). 

I sold my fat lambs at about 14 
cents. 

Not many ewe lambs were carried 
over this fall. I believe the number 
of ewes bred will be just about the 
same as last year. Lambs are worth 
about as much as ewes. 

At present we have enough herders. 

The coyote situation has been very 
bad. We do not get sufficient am- 
munition. 

Gasoline has been very hard for me 
to get. In fact, I have taken some 
losses because I could not get to the 
herd. 

Mrs. Reva Bullock 


American Fork, Utah County 


The weather in Utah County for 
October has been warm with abundant 
rain, especially the past two weeks 
(October 22). Feed is good. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is priced at $25. 


We shipped our lambs to river 


points. Fat lambs sold for 13% 
feeder lambs at 12, and crossbred 
ewe lambs (whitefaces) at 12%. 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes are going 
at $12, and crossbred whitefaced year- 
ling ewes at $12.50. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall is below normal, but I 
think the number of ewes bred will 
be about the same as last year. 


We have enough herders at present. 


We must have more for our wool 
in the future than was paid by the 
government this year. 

The coyote situation is serious; more 
lambs were lost on the summer range 
than ever before. We do not have 
enough ammunition. 


Delbert Chipman 








“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE" 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
' TRAILER 


Will save. you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, ete. - 

nm be drawn by car or saddle horse. Pull 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 


construction, insulated. 


Write for literature 


ER 


AHLAND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some _ cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished -breed. 





Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion, We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 


agencies in the U. S. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Herbert T, Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Director—J. H. K 


ing, Laramie, Wyo. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 


L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; GC. 


gantown, W. Va.: 


V. Wilson, Mor- 
M. H. Karker, Barrington, 


Ill.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R. 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List. Address Secretary 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


‘IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 





Stockyards 
















Colorado 


Moderately cool weather prevailed 
nearly the entire month, though with- 
out notable cold snaps to end the 
growing season as yet. Precipitation 
occurred occasionally and was well 
distributed over the state, though 
amounts were appreciably below nor- 
mal, and more is needed everywhere. 
However, livestock and ranges are 
largely in good to excellent shape, with 
a good outlook for the winter. 


Craig, Moffat County 


Conditions are about as usual for 
this time of year with warm days and 
cool to cold nights. Feed on the range 
is good (October 23) and we have six 
cars of linseed meal cubes on the way 
in. 

We sold our lambs in September. 
The fat lambs sold at 1414, and the 
feeder lambs at 1014. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes are going at $12 and 
crossbred whitefaces at $12.50. About 
the same number of ewe lambs were 
carried over this fall, and about the 
same number of ewes will be bred. 

The coyote situation is very bad, 
although we have been able to secure 
sufficient ammunition. 


V.C.A. 


Deertrail, Arapahoe County 


The grass out this way is fine, but 
so very dry the danger of prairie fire is 
very serious (October 23), and the 
water for stock will be very short 
when it freezes. 

We still have our lambs. No buyers 
have been around, and there has been 
no inquiry at any price. Fine-wooled 
y arling ewes will bring about $8 if a 
buyer can be found. Sheepmen kept 
the usual number of ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes, and breeding bands 
are about the same size as last year’s. 

Herders are scarce; we just can’t 
get them, it seems. 

There is too much variation in 
government valuations on wool off 
exactly the same kind of sheep that 
are handled the same way. 

There are lots of coyotes in this 
section, but we have a good trapper. 
We cannot get enough ammunition. 

What a grand thing it will be when 
we can run our own affairs without 
interference from Washington. 


Reggie Yeager 
36 


om 

New Mexico 

Nearly normal temperature condi- 
tions were reported, being very favor- 
able for maturing and harvesting 
crops. Rains were not heavy nor 
general as a rule, but were beneficial 
in some limited areas. At the present 
time (October 31) generous, general 
rains are needed for fall and winter 
pasturage. However, livestock are re- 
ported to be in good condition over 
most of the state. 


Las Vegas, San Miguel County 
The weather is dry (October 28) 


and the range generally is very poor. 
Concentrated feed is scarce and alfalfa 
hay in the stack is selling at from $20 
to $25. 

We raise only registered rams, and 
have few left to sell. 

Fine-wooled and crossbred white- 
faced yearling ewes are selling low. 
There will be a heavy carryover of ewe 
lambs this fall, there being no market 
for them. 

Our coyote situation is bad, and am- 
munition is scarce. 


B. L. Battishill 
Arizona 


High temperatures persisted most of 
the month, only the last ten days 
bringing cooler weather and general 
relief from the warmth. Rains were 
light or lacking pretty generally, 
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though the mountains of the northern 
portion had rains later in the month, 
and beneficial rains occurred in the 
lower agricultural areas. Pastures and 
range feed are only fair as a rule, 
though livestock are still fair to good, 


Western Texas 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
being highly favorable for work with 
crops and livestock; but rains con- 
tinued deficient, more especially over 
the panhandle section, and there is a 
resulting shortage of feed and a lower 
condition of livestock reported. Stock 
water is scarce and giving stockmen 
some concern in the low rolling plains 
section. Elsewhere livestock and ranges 
are in satisfactory condition. 


Wingate, Runnels County 


We are having continued dry weath- 
er here, with the range fair though 
drier than it has been for eleven years. 
There is no winter forage other than 
some dry grass and no concentrates to 
be had yet (October 26). No hay is 
raised here. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall will be about the same 
as last year, but the number of ewes 
bred in comparison with last year will 
be about 50 per cent less, as there is a 
shortage of feed. 

Most of the sales on wool sold under 
the government plan are satisfactory. 


W. L. Ray 





In Montana 


E Montana Wool Grower on 

November 1, 1943, stated that 75 
per cent of the lambs in that state 
had been sold and that approximately 
the same numbers will be fed there 
this year as last. 

Sales of lambs during the month 
were listed as follows: White-faced 
mixed lambs in a price range from 
914 to 1214 cents, most of them going 
at the ll-cent figure. White-faced 
wether lambs at 101% to 12 cents; 
three lots of white-faced ewe lambs at 
11, 1214, and 15 cents. Mixed lots of 
black-faced lambs at 1114 to 11% 
cents and wethers at 1014 to 112 
cents. 

Sales of white-faced yearling ewes 
were made during the month in a price 
range from $9 to $12.50, and Colum- 
bia crossbred yearling ewes sold at 


$12 to $13 a head. 
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